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THE WEEK. 


THERE is little change to report in the news from 
Russia, though one incident at Colombo raises, as the 
Manchester Guardian points out, an important issue. 
The admiral of the Russian battleship Tsarevitch had 
to ask for military assistance from us to put downa 
mutiny. We presume that the mutineers, who are 
interned in a British port, will not be handed over to 
the Russian Government, or we shall show ourselves 
more lax than did Roumania about political freedom. 
The special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
sends a melancholy picture of the prospect of success- 
ful reform. He says that the Social Democrats have 
extended their influence and that it looks as if 
the 200,000 workmen over whom Father Gapon gained 
his ascendancy are now in their hands. He says there 
have been two great mistakes in tactics: the sudden 
attempt to introduce the eight-hours day, and the second 
general strike. Father Gapon has been busy travel- 
ling in Russia and the police have been too careful, or 
too careless, to find him in his haunts in St. Petersburg. 
But he has now had to leave the country and it is diffi- 
cult to see how the working-class movement will shape 
itself or who will command it. 

Tue Disestablishment Bill passed the French 
Senate last week by 179 votes to 103. The most 
striking fact about the bill’s career in the Senate is that 
it has not been altered in a single word or comma. 
This was declared by some critics of the bill to 
be without precedent. M. Méline said the Chamber 
had improved the bill, and the Senate might 
have improved it still further. The whole 
question ought to have been submitted to the 
electorate. M. Combes said he and his friends had 
abstained from amendments because they wanted the 
bill to come into operation before the elections. The 
bill will come into operation at the beginning of the 
year. Its passage has been marked by the starting of a 
Catholic Republican paper, whose leading principle is 
obedience to the command of the late Pope to respect 
the Republic. 





Tue Yellow Book on Morocco which was pub- 
lished by the French Government on Wednesday pre- 
sents German diplomacy in a distinctly unfavourable 
light. It may be admitted at once that M. Delcassé 
did not conduct his part of the transactions with the 
tact and foresight that might have been expected from 
a Minister of his experience and reputation. Both he 
and Lord Lansdowne were too apt to treat Morocco as 
if its fate had no interest for anyone else. It wasa grave 
omission on his part not formally to notify Germany of the 
agreement. But M. Delcassé’s mistake is no justification 
for the manner in which Germany asserted her claim 
to consideration. If she had handled the situation 
differently she might have been regarded as the 
champion of the common rights of Europe, which were 
in danger of being overridden by an exclusive arrange- 
ment between two Powers. As it is her own action 
was purely particularist, and a study of chronology 
shows that it was simply the embarrassment of France's 
ally that prompted her tochangeher tone. On April 12 
Prince Biilow said in the Reichstag that there was 
nothing to object to in the Anglo-French agree- 
ment from the point of view of German interests. 
But when the consequences of the battle of Mukden, 


which took place at the end of March, were appreciated 
in Germany, a paper agitation was set on foot, and the 
Kaiser and his Goverment created a situation which 
Prince Biilow described as a very bad business. That 
situation was relieved by M. Rouvier’s wise and con- 
ciliating policy, but it seems to us impossible to 
acquit the German Government of importing an un- 
necessary acrimony, and therefore a wanton danger 
into the conduct of the negotiations. 

In the Italian Chamber, writes our correspondent 
at Rome, the great struggle has begun, out of which 
will come either the victory of the Fortis Cabinct or a 
crisis the result of which it is not easy to foresee, as 
the parties are not so well defined and organised as 
in England. The discussion which will involve a deci- 
sive vote is on the commercial mo./us vivendi concluded 
by the present Cabinet with Spain, and which the Op- 
position declare to be injurious to Italian interests, as 
by that agreement the duty on Spanish wines imported 
into Italy, which up to the present has been 16s. on 
every one hundred litres, has been reduced to 
gs. 73d. As all will see, the question to decide 
is very simple, viz., if the duty reduced as it 
is can really damage Italian production which is 
4,000,009,000 litres yearly. The Opposition hope 
to bring about the fall of the Cabinet. Should this occur, 
who will assume power ? is the question asked from all 
quarters. Indeed, the Opposition is represented by a 
group of Conservatives, led by Marquis di Rudini, by 
the so-called Moderates, who are another shade of 
Conservatives, headed by Baron Sonnino, and also 
by the Extremists, Socialists, and Republicans, who are 
generally opposed to all Cabinets. The tactical aim of 
the Cabinet is therefore to have a vote taken in such a 
way that even if the decision should be adverse to the 
Cabinet, it will not compromise the Liberal majority 
from which the Ministry comes. In this case either 
Signor Fortis will be again chosen to form the new 
Cabinet or another Liberal will be entrusted with the 
task, 





Sir Henry CAmMpBELL-BANNERMAN was able to 
make public the composition of his Cabinet a day 
earlier than was anticipated. The King returned to 
London on Sunday, and the same day the Prime 
Minister submitted the list of his Cabinet and the list 
was published the same evening. The Cabinet con- 
tains nineteen members (two more than Mr. Balfour's 
Cabinet contained at the close of its career), 
thirteen commoners and six peers. Seven of its 
members were in the last Cabinet—viz., the Prime 
Minister, Lord Ripon (Lord Privy Seal), Mr. Morley 
(India), Mr. Asquith (Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
Lord Tweedmouth (Admiralty), Sir Henry Fowler 
(Chancellor of the Duchy), and Mr. Bryce (Ireland). 
Seven held office other than Cabinet office in the last 
Liberal Government, viz. : Sir Robert Reid (Lord Chan- 
cellor), Lord Elgin (Colonial Secretary), Lord Crewe 
(Lord President of the Council), Mr. Gladstone (Home 
Office), Sir Edward Grey (Foreign Office), Lord Car- 
rington (Board of Agriculture), and Mr. Sydney Buxton 
(Postmaster-General). The remainder who hold office 


for the first time acd have stepped at once, like Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Acland in the last Government, into 
Cabinet rank are Mr. Lloyd-George (Board of Trade), 
Mr. Birrell (Education), Mr. Burns (Local Government 
Board), Mr. Haldane (War), and Mr. John Sinclair 
(Secretary for Scotland). 
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OutsipeE the Cabinet there are a number of interest- 
ing appointments. Lord Aberdeen goes as Lord 
Lieutenant to Ireland, where his name is affectionately 
remembered. Mr. Winston Churchill is to represent 
the Colonial Office in the House of Commons, and he 
will probably like his work none the less because he 
will have to meet criticism in which there is more 
than the ordinary acrimony of party. Mr. Thomas 
Shaw has well earned the office of Lord Advocate, 
and if he wished it a place in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Edmund Robertson, who was Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, becomes Secretary to the Admiralty, where 
his grasp of the affairs of that department and his 
strong democratic sympathies will be invaluable. Mr. 
Lewis Harcourt is First Commissioner of Works, and 
though he has still to make his maiden speech in Par- 
liament, his reputation stands high in other quarters. 
Mr. John Ellis becomes Parliamentary Secretary 
to the India Office, and Mr. George Whiteley 
Chief Whip. Another very satisfactory appoint- 
ment is that of Mr. McKenna to the office of 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. Mr. McKenna 
has done admirable work as an acute financial 
critic in the House of Commons. The Law Officers 
are Mr. Lawson Walton and Mr. Robson. Mr. Emmott 
and Mr. Buchanan have both given grounds for 
believing that they will make very capable Ministers. 

AN unemployed deputation waited on the Prime 
Minister at his private house on Wednesday. Mr. 
Burns was with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and 
both Ministers made sympathetic speeches. It was, 
of course, too early for anything definite or official to 
be said, but the Prime Minister referred the 
deputation to his speech at Glasgow. In that 
speech, as our readers are aware, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman indicated three directions in 
which he thought action might be taken with some 
prospects of success: (1) Farm colonies, (2) per- 
manent works such as afforestation, (3) reform of the 
Poor Law. Mr. Burns said that the limited powers of 
the Local Government Board would be exerted to the 
utmost to secure prompt and sympathetic adminis- 
tration. Mr. Burns is less sanguine than many re- 
tormers of the value of farm colonies ; but we are con- 
vinced that a man of his active and ingenious mind 
will refuse to discourage any social experiments that 
can help to throw light on this problem. 

THERE were eight peerages among the resignation 
honours. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was made a 
Viscount and Mr. Ritchiea Baron. These are honours 
which no one will grudge, but they cannot be said to 
throw any light upon Mr. Balfour's present state of 
mind when they are taken in connection with the fact 
that he has also given a barony to Sir Alfred Harms- 
worth. Very little comment has been made upon this 
act by the Unionist Press. But if little was said, no 
doubt the more was thought, or rather speculated. It 
would certainly be interesting to discover why Mr. 
Balfour has delighted to honour Sir Alfred Harms- 
worth. It cannot be that he has the same contempt 
for the dignity of the House of Lords that he has so 
often shown for the House ot Commons. Indeed, he 
probably likes all kinds of titles for the reason which 
caused Lord Melbourne to like the Garter. But, putting 
merit out of the question, he must have some reason for 
his choice. He may hold that that anyone is a bene- 
factor who will teach the masses not to think. He may 
have been impelled by a simple worship of success, the 
last refuge of universal scepticism, or perhaps the ex- 
planation of this, as of so many of his actions, is 
merely the fact that he does not read the newspapers. 

Mr. BALrour made a curious speech at Manches- 
ter on Saturday. He said that he re‘used to resign in 
July because the treaty with Japan was not completed, 


and that he had resigned now because he saw 
that the Unionist Party was too divided to 
carry a Redistribution Bill. But he did not explain 
why he resigned in December instead of dissolving 
in January, or does he mean that the internal 
controversies from which the party suffers made it 
impossible for him to retain office ‘‘ for another three 
weeks”? He went on to say that the Government that 
had taken office must be a Government of Imperial 
disintegration, and he proceeded to make an impas- 
sioned appeal to Lord Elgin not to put into effect in 
office the opinions expressed by most Liberals in oppo- 
sition on the subject of Chinese labour. 





Mr. BA.Lrour’s appeal to the new Government to 
leave Chinese labour alone will not be made more con- 
vincing by a study of the recent Blue Book. That Blue 
Book gives the details of a most obnoxious departure 
from the ordinary rules of justice, to which Mr. 
Mackarness has already called attention in the papers. 
The Government, trying to deal with the crime and 
disorder which Mr. Balfour thinks insignificant, have 
adopted expedients which are nothing short of public 
scandals. Thus, one amendment of the Ordnance 
provides that the coolies are to be classified in cate- 
gories with a ‘‘ head boy” for each category. This 
head boy, on whom an involuntary greatness is thrust, 
is to be held responsible for everything that goes 
wrong. If he omits to inform the manager 
that such and such a coolie is playing truant or 
idling or committing any offence, he is liable to be fined 
45 foreach case of omission. One of the speakers 
in the Legislative Council protested against this 
arbitrary arrangemeut, but the Government's repre- 
sentatives thought that if they called it collective 
responsibility it became an innocent arrangement. It 
stands to reason that, other considerations apart, the 
head boy is liable to be punished under this scheme for 
omissions which he cannot possibly prevent. 


A FURTHER amendment of the Ordinance provides 
that a Court of Summary Jurisdiction is to be insti- 
tuted in the mines where officials can try and punish 
coolies in private. One member tried to get the place 
of trial specified so that persons who wanted to be 
present could find it, but he did not succeed. Then 
coolies are to be tried by officials who have 
already been taxed with negligence by Sir Arthur 
Lawley. Altogether the Blue Book shows that 
Chinese labour is not a more lenient form of ser- 
vile employment than was expected, but a less. 
It has led already to worse abuses than its critics pre- 
dicted. Another striking thing in the Blue Book is the 
deputation of Boers, headed by General Botha, who 
asked for the repatriation of the Chinese on the ground 
of the public safety. Sir Arthur Lawley described the 
measures taken by the Government, but the Boers 


passed a unanimous resolution to the effect that they 
were inadequate. 


Lorp RoseEBEerRyY’s speech at the Liberal League 
last Monday was awaited with considerable curiosity, 
especially as the Cabinet whose names were published 
in the morning papers of the same day contained the 
four vice-presidents of the League. We cannot think 
his allusion to their appointment very happy. He 
said that when they saw these four men in high 
office they would agree that the League had not 
lived in vain, a doubtful compliment to men of the 
calibre of Mr. Asquith. He congratulated the Prime 
Minister on a position which was entirely his due. He 
declared that he adhered to the Bodmin speech. And 
in amplifying his protest at Bodmin he made quite 
clear what it is he opposes. He said that he had for- 
merly taken as his motto no independent Parliament 
or anything that would lead up to it. Sir Henry 
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Campbell-Bannerman had said that if he were 
asked by an ardent Irish Nationalist he would advise 
him to accept an instalment of representative control, 
provided it was consistent with and led up to the 
larger Irish policy. This larger policy Sir Henry de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the effective management of Irish affairs 
in the hands of a representative Irish authority.” Lord 
Rosebery repudiates not only the larger policy but also 
the step-by-step progress to it; Home Rule, deyolu- 
tion, the MacDonnell policy—they are all anathema. 
Lord Rosebery ended his speech by appealing for 
united efforts on behalf of the new Government. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, to judge from his speech at 
Oxford on Friday in last week, is not possessed by 
that consuming faith in Tariff Reform which he tries 
to instil in others. At least his eloquence finds the 
vices of Liberals a more attractive there than the 
virtues of Protection. It was only a very small part 
of his speech that was concerned with Tariff Reform, 
although one would have supposed that the eve of 
dissolution was the moment an enthusiast would wel- 
come for expounding his creed. And of the small share 
of his speech assigned to Tariff Reform no small part was 
generously assigned to a long poem, for which he was 
honest enough to give the credit to a Canadian poet. 
We fancy that if Mr. Chamberlain had claimed these 
lines for his own improvisation no one would have 
wondered at his versatility. The rest of his speech was 
devoted to the hypocrisies of the Liberal Imperialists, 
and the dangers to which the country is exposed by a 
Little Englander Government. His references to Mr. 
Balfour were most cordial, but they do not alter the fact 
that his earlier speech drove Mr. Balfour to resign. 


On Tuesday the Lords of the Admiralty issued a 
minute of great severity upon the grounding of H.M.S. 
Assistance in Tetuan Bay ; and upon the finding of the 
court martial which investigated that matter. The 
court martial acquitted the officer in command of the 
Assistance, which was a steam repair ship attached to 
the Atlantic fleet. The Lords of the Admiralty, in their 
revision of the finding of the court martial, not only 
say that they cannot agree with that finding, but pro- 
ceed to deal with officers belonging to the Common- 
wealth, Hindustan, Canopus, and Arrogant, other ships 
which were at anchor in Tetuan Bay at the same time, 
in a very stringent manner. They complain that none 
of these ships except the Commonwealth had kept 
fires alight for steering purposes, although the 
anchorage was known to be dangerous in the 
case of easterly winds. They hold that it was the duty 
of the senior officer present to make sure that the 
ships at the anchorage were ready to weigh at short 
notice. They therefore have decided, with regret, to 
relieve the senior officer in question of his command, 
and to express their dissatisfaction to three other cap- 
tains for their conduct in the matter. Further, they 
supersede the lieutenants of the watch onthe four ships 
in question for neglect of duty. Such severity is, no 
doubt, necessary where the lives of so many may be 
endangered by even a trifling oversight, although every- 
one, of course, will sympathise with the officers in 
question in their trouble. 





Mr. T. GRAHAM JAcKSON, R.A., in a letter to the 
Times, points out, apropos of the Charing Cross acci- 
dent, some of the dangers necessarily incurred in the 
use of iron construction in buildings. The constitution 
of iron, which is robust enough in some respects, he 
says, is delicate in others. Damp, which will not 
injure brick or stone, soon ruins iron, and the only 
protection that can be given to iron against damp is a 
thin skin of paint, which must be constantly renewed. 
There are also many parts of ironwork which damp 


can reach but which a paint-brush cannot. Further, 
iron construction is so dependent for its stability 
on the soundness of every part of it that a 
single fracture may cause the ruin of the whole, 
as appears to have been the case at Charing 
Cross. Iron, in fact, is only on its trial, and unfortu- 
nately experiments in it are dangerously universal ; 
for miles and miles of house fronts are carried on iron 
girders which are inaccessible and cannot be repainted. 
It is obvious that the use ofiron is hostile to all beauty 
of architecture, since it entails a system of construc- 
tion which is not expressed in the form of the build- 
ing ; if it is also dangerous there is nothing to be said 
for it. Mr. Jackson says that an engineer has prophe- 
sied that in thirty years no one will use iron or steel in 
building, and he advises every architect to exclude it 
from his work in future, except in minor details. 

Tue time limit which the owners of the Rokeby 
Venus of Velasquez have given to the managers of the 
National Art Collections Fund expires this week. Last 
week the secretaries of the fund announced that they 
had collected £15,000 towards the amount required. 
We can only hope that the owners will extend the 
limit, and that the present Government will prove that 
they do not share the indifference of the last by adding 
a grant to the amount subscribed by private persons. 
Thus and thus alone can the picture be saved to the 
country. When a great picture comes into the 
market in England one great hindrance to the 
purchase of it by the Government is always to 
be found in the obstruction of persons who from 
their position are supposed to have some knowledge 
of painting. In this case, for instance, Sir John Murray 
Scott, a trustee of the National Gallery, and Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis, an Academician, have both chosen to 
advertise their unfitness for the positions they occupy by 
writing to the papers to say that they do not think the 
Venus a good picture. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to prove that a masterpiece is a masterpiece by any 
logical process, and there still may be people who think 
thatan Academician’s opinion of Velasquez is necessarily 
valuable. The judgment, however, of all whose judg- 
ment is worth anything, is unanimously in favour of 
the purchase of the Velasquez at all costs, and we can 
only hope that the Government will give a speedy and 
generous grant. 





By the death of Sir Richard Jebb at the age of 
sixty-four this country has lost one of the most eminent 
of its scholars. Educated at Charterhouse and Trinity, 
Cambridge, he had a most distinguished University 
career, and after graduating as senior classic was 
elected a fellow of his college in 1862. In 1869 he be- 
come Public Orator, and in 1875 Professor of Greek at 
Glasgow. In 1883 he helped to found the British 
school at Athens, in 1889 he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge, and in 1891 he be- 
came M.P. for Cambridge University. As a scholar 
he was remarkable not only for his profound know- 
ledge, but also for his intimate understanding of 
Greek literature. As he proved in his edition of 
Sophocles, and in his work on the Attic Orators,Greek 
literature was as living and real to him as English, and 
the main object of all his work was to make it equally 
real and living to his readers. His edition of Bacchylides 
showed his skill in conjectural emendation, and also his 
extraordinary understanding of Greek lyrical metres, 
which was even more signally proved by his translation 
of Abt Vogler into Pindaric verse and by his Pindaric 
Ode addressed to the University of Bologna on the 
occasion of its eighth centenary. He also wrote an 
excellent work on Bentley for the ‘* English Men of 
Letters Series,” and in this and other works he proved 
that he was master of an admirable English style. He 
was a fine Latin scholar, and few moderns have 
equalled his Latin verses. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 
IR HENRY CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN has 


contrived, within a week of his receiving the 
King’s invitation, to form a Government that has 
been received with general respect. Even the 
Times—if it has reverted from the _ insolence 
of patronage to the insolence of abuse in speaking of 
the Prime Minister, who was disobliging enough 


to reject its officious advice—can find nothing 
worse to say than that the new Ministry 
has created no “effervescent delight.” Some 


of the retiring Ministers have been generous in their 
praises, and they have witnessed to the high respect 
which the Prime Minister enjoys and to his success in 
the arrangements and dispositions he has made for 
office. Few indeed will deny that the new Govern- 
ment promises, from individual abilities and reputa- 
tions, to take a high place among Adminis- 
trations. One of the reasons why we argued from 
the first that the Liberal Leader should accept 
office was our confidence that his Government 
would gain rather than lose by a comparison 
with its predecessors. It would tax the faith of 
the most fanatical of Tory partisans to believe 
that the country is not offered a more capable Ministry 
than the one of which Mr. Balfour’s resignation has 
deprived it. And if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government is one of the most capable, it is un- 
doubtedly the most democratic of all the Governments 
that have ever been formed. This is, in our opinion 
a sovereign virtue, and we cannot forbear to reiterate 
our pleasure that the Liberal Leader, obeying his own 
instinct rather than the interested suggestions of 
others, has refused to dash the satisfaction of his party 
and to temper the democratic flavour of his Govern- 
ment by leavirg the House of Commons. The House 
of Lords is an ill place for a Liberal Prime Minister. 
All Governments are marked by unfortunate and 
inevitable omissions, and this Government is no excep- 
tion. The chief omission, of course, is Lord Spencer, 
whose great qualities of mind and character will be 
sadly missed in the first Liberal Government that has 
held office since the most violent reaction of modern 
times against those aims and impulses of Liberalism 
to which Lord Spencer was never found wanting. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice would have filled one 
or two offices with distinction, and his omis- 
sion from the Government is to be followed, 
we regret to see, by his retirement from  Par- 
liament. Mr. Edmund Robertson and Mr. Thomas 
Shaw are both politicians whom we should have liked 
to see included in the Cabinet, if health and 
private wishes had made it possible. Another 
public man who would have added distinction 
to the Government and weight to its counsels 
is Mr. Leonard Courtney. But if there are some 
obvious and regrettable omissions, there is very little 
fault to be found with the composition of the Ministry. 
It represents, by common consent, the entire range of 
Liberalism. The term could scarcely cover less of a 
Liberal than Mr. Haldane or more of a Liberal than 
Mr. Burns. Mr. Haldane’s appointment to the War 
Office is in many ways a good one. We should have 
preferred to see Sir William Butler or Sir George Clarke 
in that department, but if it was thought inadvisable 

























































to go outside the ordinary field of choice, Mr. Hal- 
dane possesses certain conspicuous advantages. Noman 
enjoys work more or is better fitted for the arduous 
coruée of a very difficult department, Our chief mis- 
giving about the appointment arises out of the social 
difficulties that beset the task of reform. We doubt 
whether Mr. Haldane is enough of a democrat to face 
the hostility that any Minister must invite if he goes to 
the root of the trouble about the army. The Admiralty 
is in competent hands, and Lord Tweedmouth will have 
the great advantage of Mr. Robertson’s help in 
the office Lord Shuttleworth held ten years 
ago. Mr. Morley goes to the India Office, 
which has become the centre of very significant con- 
troversies that invest the department with a special 
importance. Sir Edward Grey was generally expected 
to become either Foreign Minister or Colonial 
Minister, and it was understood that Mr. Asquith 
would become Chancellor of the Exchequer, an office 
which he is by general admission particularly well 
fitted to fill. Sir Robert Reid will make a good anda 
democratic Lord Chancellor. The Cabinet contains 
scarcely any surprises, for the name of Lord Elgin, 
who has been chiefly engaged in public work of 
a non-controversial kind since he returned from India, 
had been included long ago in speculative lists of 
Cabinets. Eighteen months ago when, in common 
with many of our contemporaries, we were drawing up 
imaginary Governments, we assigned the Foreign 
Office to him. It was doubtful whether Lord Ripon’s 
age would allow him to join another Cabinet, but every 
Liberal will hear with great satisfaction that this 
veteran and sincere reformer is to be one of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s colleagues. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone has always been sympathetic to the new 
Labour Party, and he will be aided at the Home 
Office by a painstaking subordinate in Mr. Samuel. 
A special word of gratitude is due to Mr. Bryce, who 
has shown great public spirit in accepting the Irish 
Secretaryship. His tenure of that office is a guarantee 
that the Government will have a genuine Irish policy. 
Mr. Birrell is an excellent choice for the Education 
Department. His mind is essentially unsectarian, and 
he will bring a large and prudent spirit to bear on a 
difficult problem. 

The chief interest of the Government is perhaps its 
break with the traditions of the past. Mr. Burns’s pro- 
motion to Cabinet office had been commonly expected, 
and it is not, therefore, a surprise in the sense that M. 
Millerand’s inclusion in a French Ministry was a 
surprise and stimulus to French politics. - But that does 
not alter the fact that it is an appointment of great 
significance and wisdom. The old aristocratic, pro- 
prietary arrangements for government are breaking 
down, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will be 
able to claim an important share in that essential work 
of destruction. Mr. Burns takes into office a great re- 
putation for sterling independence, for real courage, 
for a wide and spacious view of the problems of life and 
government. He is the first Labour member to become 
a Cabinet Minister, and no man could be a better 
representative of the virtues and energies of demo- 
cracy. We have great hopes that Mr. Burns will make 
of the Local Government Board a real power for the 
mitigation of bad government and social abuses, the 
consequences of which he has known, as few men have 
known, in all their poignant reality. It is to Mr. Burns 
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and to Mr. Lloyd George that the public will turn with 
a special interest, and most Liberals will share our 
confidence that the great talents which have won for 
each of these men that opportunity of proving their 
worth which men in certain circumstances inherit will 
display themselves in responsible office as they have 
done in courageous opposition. 

Some speakers have said that it is a strong 
Government but that it will not hold together. We 
think this is a premature conclusion. Lord Rosebery 
last Monday gave us another reason for regarding it 
as a united Government by explaining once again that 
he is just as much opposed to the form the Home 
Rule sympathies of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane take 
as he is to the more impatient aspirations of men who 
want a full-bodied Parliament at once. Lord Rosebery 
explained that what he dreads is not a Gladstonian Par- 
liament at once but measures leading up to it. 
Mr. Asquith wants self-government step by step. Mr. 
Haldane says if we cannot begin to create it directly at 
once, we must do so indirectly. ‘‘ His own conviction 
was unaltered, and in the end the Irish must have con- 
trol of those domestic affairs which concerned them and 
notus. . . . Should the Liberals come into power, 
the first thing they would have to see to was that the 
government of Ireland was a government ‘for the 
people, through the people, by the people.’ If we could 
not do this directly, we could do it indirectly.” Noman 
could call Mr. Haldane an intemperate zealot for 
Nationalist causes, and yethe cannot put his opinions 
on the Irish question in any other form than that which 
Lord Rosebery regards with horror. That fact alone 
is the measure of Lord Rosebery’s dissident influence 
on the new Ministry. 





THE GERMAN DEBATES ON FOREIGN POLICY. 
ERMANY, it would seem, is the enigma of 
European politics; sombre menace and sinister 
intention are ascribed to her at every move in the game 
of checkmate which appears to have been her foreign 
policy since 1870. This uneasy curiosity has found ex- 
pression of late in a symposium conducted by the 
Courrier Européen, which has been inviting the jurists, 
men of letters, politicians, and professors of European 
countries to record their answers to the question, “ Will 
Germany succeed in the world-ré/e which she aspires 
to play, and are you of the opinion that the develop- 
ment of the German power is favourable or the reverse 
to the general progress of civilisation?” A logician 
might object to the form of the interrugatory as in- 
volving the fallacy of many questions—and one is 
inclined to sympathise with Herr Bernstein’s doubts of 
the assumption as to Germany’s aspirations and with M. 
Vandervelde’s pointed counter-question as to ‘' which 
Germany” is meant. Questions such as these can only 
be answered by a careful differentiation of the historical 
and constitutional aspects of German foreign policy. 
The methods of German diplomacy have been de- 
scribed by M. Hanotaux as consisting in selling to 
the highest bidder what is not your own, and no one who 
recollects the way in which Bismarck encouraged France 
to take Tunis at the expense of her good relations 
with Italy, and England to ‘‘take Egypt” at the 
expense of her good relations with France, will dispute 
the justice of the aphorism. Since the rise of the German 
Colonial Party in 1883 the method has taken ona less 


negative form, and Germany began her astute policy 
of making doubtful claims in one quarter of the globe 
in order to be able to secure something tangible in 
exchange in another. The result has been to create a 
kind of tradition in the German Chancellery that 
wherever anything is going on Germany must be ‘‘in 
it.” That is a policy which might be extended to 
cover intervention wherever the German merchant 
drives his trade of small and speculative profits, and, 
as the Nation points out, the success of its application 
in the attitude of Germany in the affairs of the Far 
East has not been conspicuously successful. 

German foreign policy has, however, it should be 
remembered, a domestic side. Herr Bassermann hit the 
nail on the head in his speech the other day when he pro- 
tested against ‘‘the way in which the person of the 
Emperor was staked” in German diplomacy. It is, 
indeed, well to remember that the uneasy curiosity as 
to the drift of German policy is shared by Germans 
themselves, who are becoming more and more intro- 
spective on this point. Prince Biilow, of course, de- 
fended the Imperial visit to Tangier on the ground 
that it made plain the international character of the 
Morocco question, but as Imperial Chancellor he could 
hardly say less. His position before the Reichstag is 
one of singular difficulty, for he is responsible not to 
it but to the Emperor, whose pronouncements he has 
none the less to defend before it. Since the fall of 
Bismarck the Chancellor has tended more and 
more to become the mouthpiece of the Emperor, 
and with the decline of Particularism the control of 
the Bundesrath has sensibly diminished. Prince 
Bilow once attempted to prevent discussion of the 
Emperor's utterances on the ground that it was im- 
proper to introduce the personality of his Sovereign 
into debate, but his contention was overruled and he 
finds himself compelled either to accept as his own 
utterances pronouncements for which he is not respon- 
sible or, as on a famous occasion, to plead for them the 
indulgence due to a busy and assertive temperament. 
These eccentric influences on the course of German 
diplomacy give it a somewhat dangerous bias, which is 
certainly not counteracted by the delight in strong 
language which some of the more reactionary organs 
of public opinion in Germany affect. M. Sorel has 
somewhere remarked that the publicity of modern 
diplomacy constitutes a new danger to the public peace. 
The negotiators are regarded as combatant champions; 
their hints are underlined by their supporters in the 
Press as threats; public passions are engaged; and 
the most trivial dispute, which might have been 
settled by ‘‘ representations,” becomes magnified 
into a casus belli. It is not publicity, however, 
but the abuse of it which is the source of danger. The 
tone of the debates in the Reichstag is certainly such as 
to make for feace and to tone down the strong 
language of the Emperor and ofa portion of the German 
Press. But it is natural that nervous people in other 
European countries should fail to make this distinction 
and should only bear in mind the almost autocratic 
power of the Emperor. It is, however, a power which 
he is more likely to claim than to exercise, and his 
occasionally ill-timed utterances on international ques- 
tions may be regarded as due ir some measure to a 
delight in the public exhibition of his prerogative. 

Moreover, it has often been a favourite device of 
the German Government to affect an alarm Which it dees 
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not feel in order to persuade the Reichstag to make 
financial sacrifices which it would otherwise refuse. 
Bismarck was very fond of using this method to get his 
Army Bills through. In the present case the Reichstag 
is confronted by proposals for increased taxation 
(largely due to increased armaments) which are not 
at all palatable. The Government, confronted with 
chronic deficits, are anxious to set the Imperial 
finances on a sound basis by the introduction of new 
Imperial duties which shall bring in the 412,000,000 
required to balance revenue and expenditure. They 
have to meet the ancient opposition alike of 
Particularists and Parliamentarians. The original 
system of meeting the deficiency in the revenue from 
public services and customs duties by the ‘‘ matricular 
contributions ” assessed on the different States in pro- 
portion to their population commended itself to the 
Particularists as preserving to some extent the fiscal 
integrity of the States, while it was supported by the 
Parliamentarians as maintaining the control over Im- 
perial revenues of the Reichstag, whose assent to 
these assessments was necessary. It is an obscure and 
complicated system, and the necessity for increasing 
the sources of Imperial revenue has long been apparent. 
The financial consequences of a_ spirited foreign 
policy are therefore beginning to press themselves very 
forcibly upon the atteution of the German public, and 
it would be highly inconvenient to the Government if 
politicians of Liberal tendencies took advantage of its 
demands to renew their claim for the creation of an 
Imperial Minister of Finance responsible to the Reich- 
stag. The degree of public control offered by the pro- 
vision that the distribution of the proceeds of the pro- 
posed death duties between the States and the Empire 
shall be annually determined by the Reichstag is not 
very great. And as a tax once voted by the 
Reichstag cannot be repealed without the consent of 
the Bundesrath, the members of the former may well 
hesitate before they consent to the new duties on beer 
and tobacco. Under these circumstances it is simply 
‘good business” for the Government to make as 
much capital out of the international situation as 
possible. 

The new Yellow Book on Morocco is more dis- 
quieting than many speaches. It shows that Germany 
recognised on several occasions that France was 
not acting unreasonably in asserting her claim as 
Morocco’s neighbour. Thus on March 27, 1904, 
the German Ambassador thanked M. Delcassé for 
his declarations and found them quite reasonable. 
When the Anglo-French Agreement was followed by 
the agreement between France and Spain in October, 
the German Government answered M. Delcassé’s assur- 
ances with the statement that Germany’s only interests 
in Morocco were economic. It is as plain as 


anything can be that nothing more would 
have been heard of the matter if Russia 
had held her own in the Far East. But Russia’s 
difficulty was Germany’s opportunity. In February 


came the Kaiser’s visit to Tangier, and an undertaking 
to the Sultan to protect him. This might in some cir- 
cumstances have been a fine piece of chivalry or even a 
protest against a disposition to overlook the common 
rights of Europe. But judged in the light of the German 
Government's declarations it was simply a piece of dis- 
loyalty to Europe. Once embarked on this tack, 


Germany went ahead with full canvas. She was not 































































content with a protest: it must be an insolent protest. 
She was not content with getting her way: she must 
get her way in a truculent and imperious manner. 
At one moment, on June 23, the German Ambassador 
used language which suggested that war was immi- 
nent. Fortunately for Europe M. Rouvier acted with 
moderation, tact, and composure. He accepted the 
principle of the conference and secured a guarantee 
that Germany would not use the conference for the 
humiliation of France. But the whole incident shows 
to what dangerous lengths German diplomacy will go 
if it thinks that it is in a position to press home an 
advantage. 





LORD CARRINGTON’S OPPORTUNITY. 


F the gravest questions of domestic politics that 
have been left by Mr. Balfour’s Government to its 
successors are to be answered and not merely parried 
a great deal will depend on Ministers who have not 
held Cabinet rank before. We say this not from any 
disparaging opinion of the older Ministers but because 
the departments on the administration of which suc- 
cessful policy will turn have fallen tonew men. Mr. 
Burns is at the Local Government Board and Lord 
Carringtonis at the Board of Agriculture. Whether the 
new Government succeeds or fails in its main domestic 
responsibilities willlargely depend on whatthesetwo men 
can make of their departments. It isnot merely that they 
have to construct and administer a policy. They have 
to make the country at large and also their colleagues 
realise the importance of their offices and the work they 
are undertaking. Perhaps it is a good omen that the 
last time an office whose importance was greater than 
its reputation was filled by a Minister new to office, it 
soon won for itself the place that was its due. Let us 
hope that when Lord Carrington leaves office the Board 
of Agriculture will have become as vigorous and formid- 
able a department as was the Home Office after Mr. 
Asquith had been Home Secretary a few months. 
It is at any rate a considerable advantage that 

the department is held by a man who is alive to 
the gravity of the problem that he has to treat. 
Lord Carrington is not of the school that regards the 
depopulation of rural England as either an innocent 
development or an inevitable process. He is not con- 
tent with the complacent opinion that as long as we 
have Free Trade nothing can go very far wrong, and 
that if the country is losing its population industrial 
England is finding a compensation. He has thrown 
himself both as a speaker and as a landlord into the 
task of arresting this devastating evil. As Mr. Winfrey 
and Mr. Rider Haggard have shown, the experiments 
that have been carried out on Lord Carrington’s 
estates are among the most hopeful signs of the 
salutary consequences of small holdings. Lord 
Carrington has found as an enlightened and public- 
spirited landlord that small holdings have kept in the 


villages the young men who would certainly 
have been drawn into the towns if their 
only outlook had been that of most agri- 
cultural labourers, on a life of dependence and 


an old age in the workhouse. What is wanted 
is that Lord Carrington, the Minister, should do for 
England what Lord Carrington, the landlord, has done 
for Lincolnshire. Of course England is not all like Lin- 
colnshire, and there is a great deal of English land 
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that is not suitable for small holdings. But there is 
a great deal of England that would lend itself admirably 
to this form of culture, provided that it is carried on 
under good conditions and with the necessary equip- 
ment, and there is no part of England where Lord 
Carrington might not apply with good results the 
principle which underlies his own action in Lincoln- 
shire, the principle that ownership of the soil of 
England is not to be treated merely as a means to the 
social power or idle entertainment of the few. 

It may be said that we are making too much of 
the central department and too little of the local 
authorities. We have already, it will be urged, 
created local government bodies who have the respon- 
sibility of developing such institutions as small holdings 
wherever they are likely to succeed. If they are not 
more general the reason is that these local authorities, 
knowing the resources and conditions of their neigh- 
bourhood, know that they would not succeed. There 
are many decisive answers to this objection. For one 
thing, the local authorities have not even formally the 
necessary powers. The county councils have compul- 
sory powers to buy land for allotments, but not for 
small holdings. If a county council is anxious to 
satisfy a demand for small holdings it is sometimes 
prevented by the general refusal to sell. Here is 
one essential reform which the new Minister must 
insist on. But even when the county councils are 
armed with compulsory powers it does not follow that 
small holdings will spring automatically into existence 
wherever they are wanted or are likely to succeed. For 
itis not enough to give compulsory powers to the 
governing authorities of the countryside. The whole 
purpose of this policy is to build up a new type of 
village, a village that will be co-operative and self- 
governing, and such a policy will not be promoted with 
very great zeal by bodies that too often are chiefly con- 
cerned to preserve their existing supremacy. If the 
men who govern the countrysides had had any 
enthusiasm for this vision of a regenerated village they 
would have set a very different pace to social reform 
during the years that the Small Holdings Acts have 
been on the Statute Book. The truth is that one 
of the main obstacles to the progress of this 
movement has been the indifference or the active 
hostility of the governing authorities. They represent 
too often all the elements and prejudices in the com- 
munity that oppose the development of small hold- 
ings. They represent the tradition of the government 
of the great houses, the system under which every- 
thing revolves round the squire and everything is 
subordinated to his tastes ‘and occupations. He is 
a sportsman, a great entertainer, proud of the great 
sweep of country that he can keep silent and 
deserted. How can agriculture expect to interfere 
with him? Nor do the difficulties end here. It is 
not enough to provide zealous local authorities and 
eager small holders. The necessity remains for 
vigorous and extensive organisation on co-operative 
lines, and for that to be done successfully there must 
be money and energy spent by the central department. 

The moral of all this is that land reform and de- 
velopment must be presented and pursued as a national 
policy in such a way as to catch the imagination of the 
country. Probably the best way of proceeding would 
be to create a body of Commissioners as the Daily 
News suggests, who would make it their business to 


encourage and stimulate action by the local authorities 
and act as the medium between the central govern- 
ment and the communities of small holders. These 
bodies might administer the grants allocated to the pur- 
poses of this policy, and make grants for the starting 
of co-operative banks and developing co-operative 
action in various forms. Small holdings depend for their 
success on accessibility to markets, but accessibility to 
markets is not a final and irremediable accident of 
geography. This policy would be only part of a large 
movement to make England the home of Englishmen 
and not merely the playground of English wealth. 
Other features of the policy would be the develop- 
ment of our resources, the creation of a forestry 
department under the Board of Agriculture, and the 
improvement and development of agricultural educa- 
tion and experiments. What is wanted is that the 
nation should throw itself into the task of recreating 
rural England. For this it must be prepared to spend 
money, money which will one day bring a handsome 
return, and to sacrifice the ruins of feudalism. The 
initiative in much of this effort must come from the new 
Minister of Agriculture. The stimulus and energy 
in others must come from the new President 
of the Local Government Board. If Lord Carrington 
knows the problem from one side Mr. Burns knows it 
from another. They have a great task and a great 
opportunity. They serve under a Prime Minister who 
has made several excellent speeches in favour of treat- 
ing these evils directly and vigorously on lines that 
have often been indicated in these pages. They are 
dealing with them, too, at a time when the unnoticed 
wrongs of the country have found a voice in the dis- 
tress of the towns. It will largely depend on them 
whether the Government will be famous in history for 
effecting a revolution or whether it will add another to 
the list of belied and disappointed reputations. 





THE RUSSELL CASE. 


T the Liverpool Assizes on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday last week, Sir Edward Russell, the 
editor of the Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury, was 
tried on a criminal information for an alleged libel 
upon certain magistrates of the City of Liverpool. 
The passage complained of was contained in a leading 
article in the Liverpool Daily Fost and had reference to 
the conduct of the Liverpool Licensing Committee in 
fixing the rate of the levy on licensed houses for compen- 
sation under the Licensing Act. After stating that a 
majority of the committee, the names of whom were 
given, had voted in favour of fixing the rate at half the 
maximum, the article proceeded to say that the voters 
in question could hardly pretend that they were in- 
fluenced in the course they took by a desire to diminish 
the number of licences in the city. It pointed out that 
though a sum of £21,000 was required for the extinc- 
tion of a number of licences which the Bench had 
decided ought to be extinguished, yet the Licensing 
Committee declined to levy a larger sum than £17,500; 
and it concluded that there was only one explanation 
of this state of affairs—namely, that the majority of 
the Licensing Committee did not desire to diminish 
the number of licences in the city, but rather to 
hamper and obstruct those who were striving to 
effect a sorely-needed reduction. Finally, these words 
were used: ‘‘ We congratulate the trade upon the 
B 
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ability and courage of their friends—we had almost 
saidtheir representatives—on the Licensing Committee.” 
This article was said in the criminal information to 
imply that the members of the majority of the Licensing 
Committee—had acted in an unfair, dishonest, and 
corrupt manner ; that they did not desire to promote 
the temperance, sobriety, and well-being of the City ; 
and that they had acted corruptly and dishonestly as 
representatives of the liquor trade, and had become the 
tools of the trade, and were not actuated by impartial 
motives in the exercise of their duties. 

We have given the passage complained of and the 
implication sought to be put upon it at some length 
because in discussing the matter it is necessary to be 
very clear about what was said and also about what the 
prosecution complained of. Now, it is obvious at once 
that if such comments had been made upon the action 
of a Government or of particular members of a 
Government no one would even for an instant have 
thought of instituting a prosecution for libel. If, for 
instance, a journalist writing upon the Licensing Act 
had said that it was plain that Mr. Balfour or any 
other member of the late Government had no desire 
to diminish the number of licences in England but 
rather wished to obstruct such a_ reduction, and 
if he had gone on to speak of such members of that 
Government as the friends or representatives of the 
liquor trade, such remarks would only be considered 
fair comment. The Tory Party in general have been 
called often enough friends of the trade, and they have 
been only too ready as a rule to advertise the fact of a 
friendship so useful. The prosecution was made 
possible in this case by the fact that the complainants 
were attacked for the manner in which they discharged 
their duty as members of the Licensing Committeel 
The law of libel is stricter in the case of attacks made 
upon those who are exercising any kind of judicia 
function than in the case of attacks made upon other, 
public or private persons, But there can be little doubt 
that in this case an attempt was made to carry that law 
further than it has ever been carried in our time, and 
everyone who cares for the liberty of the Press should be 
glad that that attempt has failed. Sir Edward Russell 
was acquitted after a lengthy trial in which but feeble 
efforts were made to convict him. No attempt was 
really made to prove that he had attributed corrupt 
motives to the complainants. It is, unfortunately, 
possible to be a representative of the liquor trade on a 
Licensing Committee, in Parliament, and elsewhere, 
without being in the pay of the trade. There are 
many people who have an instinctive and quite 
genuine dislike of all kinds of temperance 
reform, who would, to quote the false dilemma 
of Magee, rather see England free than England 
sober; and the article complained of, in calling the 
complainants the friends and representatives of the 
trade, implied no more than that they belonged to this 
strange class. Further, the complainants were cer- 
tainly not in the position of magistrates elected to 
perform judicial functions altogether because of their 
fitness for such functions. They were elected to re- 
present their party and on strictly party lines. It had 
been proposed that parties should be equally repre- 
sented on the Licensing Committee. But the Conser- 
vative majority had objected to this, and eventually 
eight Conservatives had been placed upon the com- 
mittee and four Liberals. The the 


vote upon 


amount of the levy had been a_ strictly 
party one. The eight Conservatives had voted 
for fixing the levy at half the maximum ; 


the four Liberals had voted for fixing it at the 
maximum. Mr. Morris, the deputy-chairman of 
the committee, said, in cross-examination, that he 
thought it was an advantage to have Conservatives in 
a majority on the Bench and everywhere else ; he said 
also that the brewing interest in Liverpool and else- 
where generally favoured his side in politics. Another 
of the complainants, Sir Charles Petrie, admitted that 
licensing matters were new to him and that when he 
was selected on the committee he had had no expe- 
rience whatever of them. Another said that he thought 
it very probable that he was asked to join the 
committee because he was a Conservative. He 
thought that Mr. Morris’s idea was that there should be 
a Conservative majority on the Bench. He had never 
visited any of the houses selected for reduction. 
Generally speaking, he voted with his party. These 
admissions of the complainants prove that they were 
chosen as representatives of the Tory Party and that 
they voted as such representatives. They had no 
right, therefore, to complain if they were criticised in 
language such as is commonly used in the criticism of 
politicians. The special protection which the iaw of 
libel affords to those who exercise judicial functions is 
based upon the idea that such functions should be 
exercised with no regard to any but judicial considera- 
tions. Criticism, therefore, which suggests a regard for 
other considerations is supposed to impute misconduct. 
In this case, however, the complainants openly admitted 
that other considerations influenced their votes. They 
regarded themselves, apparently, as representatives 
of their party just as much as if they were members of 
Parliament. It follows, therefore, that they deserved 
to be criticised as freely as if they were members of 
Parliament ; and this was the view which the jury took. 
The whole case is a good instance of the dangers 
which attend the introduction of party spirit into 
judicial functions. It is well that those who perform such 
functions shall be protected from the bitterness of poli- 
tical controversy ; but it would be dangerous if they 
could invoke such protection when they were exercising 
these functionsin an openly party spirit. The attempt 
to invoke it in this case has rightly and signally failed. 
Sir Edward Russell, who was not accused even by the 
complainants of anything except an excessive zeal for 
temperance reform, is to be congratulated on his 
acquittal. But the moral is that licensing committees 
should be chosen not for their political views but for 
their knowledge of the subject. 





THE REFORM PRESS OF AMERICA. 


EFORMERS in America are exuberant over the 
results of the November elections. In New York, 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and several other States 
the “ bosses” have been smitten “hip and thigh,” the 
strongest fortresses of machine-corruption have been 
carried by assault. “Tammany,” a few months ago secure 
and confident, only escaped defeat in the mayoral contest 
by a handful of dubiously valid votes, while Jerome’s 
return on an independent ticket to the District Attorney- 
ship is a startling exhibition of honest liberty of voting. 
Still more remarkable is the uprising of “ corrupt but con- 
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tented Philadelphia ” against the gang of political robbers 
that for a generation had infested the great Quaker city. 
In Ohio the election of a Democratic Governor, the de- 
struction of Boss Cox of Cincinnati, and the election of 
pronounced reformers in Cleveland and Toledo are not 
less encouraging. It looks as if a successful call had been 
made upon the reserve guard of democracy, the deep 
underlying honesty and sanity of the common people, the 
existence of which underneath the corruption of poli- 
ticians and the normal acquiescence of the average 
citizen, has always been asserted by the keenest observers 
of American life. For some years past there has been 
a growing exasperation against the iniquities of machine- 
government in municipal and State affairs. The impu- 
dence of politicians and the greed of their commercial 
confederates has gone too far even for what Mr. Herbert 
Spencer called “the criminal good nature” of American 
citizens. A well-managed “ring” may distribute among 
its adherents, say, 20 per cent. of the public funds of a 
great city, and may let down the efficiency of the police 
and other public services to a tolerably low level; but an 
attempt to steal 25 per cent. or to lower efficiency another 
“ peg” stirs popular discontent to boiling point. To some 
extent the “bosses” have been caught napping through 
failure to understand certain “signs of the times.” A 
variety of causes have contributed to rouse public spirit. 
The personality of Mr. Roosevelt, his stirring denunciation 
of corruption, and his determined pursuit of robbers in 
high places have set the pace for local reformers. ‘The 
startling disclosures of the methods of the great life in- 
surance corporations, implicating some of the most re- 
spected names in the country and connecting high finance 
with mercenary politics, have galvanised into public action 
the ordinary business men who usually kept out of politics. 

But by far the most potent generation of reform 
energy has been the despised and much abused American 
Press.’ Such an exhibition of the power of a free Press 
has never before been made. A varied group of news- 
papers and magazines have devoted their pages to an 
open and searching exposure of political and industrial 
dishonesty with detailed documentary evidence against 
named men and companies. So sensational have many 
of these charges been that their publication has been in- 
comparable “copy,” and the exposure of public abuses 
has been discovered to be such good business as to war- 
rant offending the highest potentates in the world of busi- 
ness and politics. “The most influential work of this order 
has been done by McClure’s Magazine and by Collier’s 
Weekly. The former must be regarded as the pioneer 
of this reform work among the higher-grade periodicals. 
Its revelation of municipal dishonesty in a series of great 
American cities by the pen of Mr. Steffens was of in- 
comparable service in the recent campaign, while in the 
wider field of economic reform Mrs. Tarbell’s History of 
the Standard Oil Trust, has furnished no less revolu- 
tionary material to the public mind. Meanwhile, through 
Everybody's Magazine, the fiery articles of Mr. Lawson, 
“ Frenzied Finance,” have blazed out their fierce challenge 
to the potentates of Wall Street. The mind of America 
is tense with revelation and exposure: it is one huge gap- 
ing What Next? And sober business men are whispering 
among themselves that behind life insurance stand the 
worse unexposed scandals of the express companies, and 
behind these again the secret perilous speculations of two 
great banks. 

Even the more sober literary magazines are taking 
part in the sensational work now technically known as 
“lifting the lid.” For instance, in the November issue 
of The Reader, William Allen White, in an article, “ The 
Kansas Conscience,” describes how this Western State 
has risen against the grip of the Standard Oil Trust upon 
its oil wells, and forced its legislature to pass a series of 
laws liberating its citizens from the monster trust. Even 
the Metropolitan, least political of magazines, is running 
a series of Confessions of a New York Detective, which 
furnishes a liberal education in anarchy. 

Among the weekly Press, Codlier’s is leader in the 
unmasking work, associated curiously enough in some of 


its exposures with the domestic Ladies’ Home Journal, 
wh'ch supplies literary pabulum to the less cultured 
feminine public over large sections of America. 

_ One of the most extraordinary of these exposures 
lies away from the main road of the great industries in a 
quiet quarter, the drug trade. That certain popular pro- 
prietary drugs were little better than “cheap cocktails ” 
has often been suspected. Collier's has analysed a number 
of these drugs and proved some of them to contain nearly 
as much alcohol as whisky, while others are composed 
of sheer poison, as, for instance, sulphuric and 
sulphurous acids diluted with water. But most significant 
of all is the disclosure of the methods by which these 
drug companies defend themselves against exposure or 
legal interference. A number of forms of contracts made 
by drug proprietors with newspapers are set forth con- 
taining the following clause: “It is mutually agreed that 
this contract is void, if any law is enacted by your State 
restricting or prohibiting the manufacture or sale of pro- 
prietary medicines.” The newspapers that receive so large 
a share of the money spent in drugs (Collier's computes 
it at forty million dollars) are expected, and indeed re- 
quired to defend the business. Here is a sample of a 
letter sent to a newspaper in a State where hostile legisla- 
tion was pending : “ Should House Bills No. 829, 30, 607, 
724, or Senate Bill No. 115 become law, it will force us to 
discontinue advertising in your columns. Your prompt 
attention regarding this bill, we believe, would be of 
mutual benefit.” Other advertising contractors cancel the 
contract “in case any matter otherwise detrimental to the 
company’s interests appear in the reading columns or else- 
where in the paper.” An illustration of the effectiveness 
of this method is given. In the Massachusetts Lower 
House a long debate took place last April on the regula- 
tion of the sale of drugs, in which some very strong and 
interesting statements were made. Next day no single 
line of report of this debate appeared in any Massachusetts 
paper with the exception of the Springfield Republican, a 
paper which stands alone in America for political and 
economic independence. 

But the real significance of the position of the Press 
consists in the fact that even the most potent controllers 
of advertising can be and are defied, and, what is more, 
profitably defied, by a number of popular journals. The 
monthlies and weeklies, and even a few “ dailies” like the 
Philadelphia American, which are most advanced in their 
attack on Rings, Trusts, Railroads, Wall Street, and their 
economic masters, are not (as is commonly the case with 
us) kept in a humble precarious existence by subsidies, 
circulating among little groups of “the faithful.” They 
circulate by the hundreds of thousands among the general 
body of the people: advertisers simply cannot afford to 
pass them over, and two or three of the periodicals I have 
named have literally reached the limit of advertising 
capacity, bearing far more high-priced advertisements 
than reading matter. 

But even apart from advertisements, the receptivity 
of the great public here is so large that pure propagandism 
can be made to pay. Two examples are before me, one 
Mr. Bryan’s paper, the Commoner, with a circulation of a 
couple of hundred thousands or more, the other a 
Socialist sheet, bearing the eighteenth-century title, the 
Appeal to Reason, claiming for this special issue a genuine 
sale of three millions! Both these papers belong to the 
Middle West, that great country of the Mississippi Valley 
which is to-day the producer not only of material but of 
spiritual food for the nation, the country where the 
“ Grangers” and “ Populist” movements arose, and where 
the mind of the people appears from many signs to be 
moving towards a sort of Socialism based not on theories 
of surplus-value or economic evolution but on a blending 
of moral sentiment with revolt against trusts, railroads, 
and financiers. The meaning of this movement is a 
theme too large to handle here. What I pretend to have 
set forth here is the discovery that in America liberty and 
audacity of criticism can be made to pay an immensely 
powerful guarantee for the defence and advance of demo- 
cracy. J. A. Hopson. 
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THE NATURE OF COMEDY. 


HE appearance of Mr. George Meredith’s essay on 
comedy in the convenient little edition of his 
works published by Messrs. Constable* seems a good 
enough reason for reading that fine piece of general criticism 
again, and also for considering the two questions with 
which it mainly deals, namely, the justification and the 
essential nature of comedy. You may say that comedy is 
justified by its works enough to satisfy anyone except a 
stupid Puritan. Yet there are plays passing for comedies 
which men neither Puritan nor stupid have wished un- 
written ; and, in any case, it is well sometimes to try and 
think first principles out clearly, even about the best 
established things, and to try and state them in a manner 
acceptable to the contemporary mind. It would be worth 
while, for anyone who could do it, to think out a justifica- 
tion of tragedy ; and comedy is not so well established as 
tragedy ; for we know a tragedy when we see it, but we are 
not so sure of a comedy. It is a term that covers many 
kinds of plays, from the romantic or half-romantic plays 
of Shakespeare, such as As You Like It or Much Ado 
down to modern things that are sometimes almost melo- 
drama and sometimes quite farce. 

It is plain that, if we are to find some general justi- 
fication for comedy as a particular kind of literature, 
we must apply some definite meaning to the word, and 
Mr. Meredith early in his essay sets to work to discover that 
meaning. He quotes Moliére’s remark that it is a strange 
business to make just men laugh, and that remark helps 
us some way to an understanding of the nature of comedy. 
Too many attempters of comedy have been content only 
to provoke laughter without asking themselves what was 
the character of those who laughed. Nearly all the play- 
wrights of the Restoration were of this kind. They took the 
line of least resistance and wrote to amuse those who 
wished to be amused at all costs. There can be no idea, 
no principles, no theory of life in this kind of writing. The 
result of it may be comedy sometimes, more often it is 
likely to be mere horso-play or filth. But just men are 
not so eager to laugh that they will laugh at anything 
which makes them feel superior to belaboured puppets on 
a stage. They must be convinced first, in conscience and 
in reason, that a thing is essentially absurd and deserves 
ridicule before they will laugh at it ; and their humanity will 
be pleased when they find that any kind of wrong can best 
be attacked with the gentle castigation of laughter. That 
is the secret of the delight of true comedy. It is cri- 
ticism, but of the most humane kind. In a satire you 
may be savage without revolting anyone—you are 
attacking men only by their names. But in a 
comedy you set real and living figures before your audi- 
ence. You may speak in a satire of lashing vices till 
the blood comes, but you cannot lash personified vices 
before the very eyes of men in a comedy. You must 
always remember that your audience are there to laugh, 
and it would be degrading to make them laugh at a fierce 
punishment, however just. That first aim of the come- 
dian, to provoke laugl.ter, makes it necessary in any 
civilised society that, if he is to provoke laughter by 
criticism, his criticism should never be angry. We have 
therefore arrived now at something like a definition of 
comedy, or at least of its proper object. That is to 
provoke laughter by criticism, and further to provoke the 
laughter of just men. This implies that the criticism 
must be just as well as good-tempered. It must be 


addressed to the good sense as well as to the good nature : 


of the world. “It is,” says Mr. Meredith, “an interpre- 
tation of the general mind, and is for that reason of neces- 
sity kept in restraint.” In this respect he distinguishes it 
from humour which may be the manner in which a man 
chooses to express his own idiosyncrasies of thought and 
which may therefore be freakish and extravagant. Such ex- 
travagance and freakishness would lead to cruelty and un- 
reason in a comedy, for then living Luman beings would 
be its sport; and our sense of justice would be revolted 


*An Essay ON ComEDY AND THE Uses oF THE Comic Spirit. 
By George Meredith. London: Constable, as. 6d. net. 





by the spectacle of the humourist playing irresponsibly 
with his characters like a child with a kitten. We have 
only to imagine a comedy by Thomas Carlyle, whom Mr. 
Meredith takes for his type of the humourist, to see that 
in true comedy humour must be tamed and regulated by 
some law outside it and above it. 

Sweetness and light and right reason, those good 
things of which Matthew Arnold so often talked, are the 
peculiar excellences of comedy; and that we have, as he 
used to complain, far too little of them is proved by the 
fact that though we are always aiming at comedy we 
seldom or never achieve it. We have a playwright who is 
near to being a comic master, and yet he fails, be- 
cause he is too much of a humourist and because he does 
not appeal to the good sense of the world. Mr. Shaw 
would say, no doubt, that there is no good sense to ap- 
peal to. But it is just because he fails to find that good 
sense, and in his works to make it clearer to those who 
possess it, that he fails to be a great comedian. A dis- 
belief in the right reason of man and of the universe is the 
very essence of his art. He criticises the normal itself, 
and not merely aberrations from the normal like the true 
comedian. It is pleasant enough to have the normal 
reduced to an absurdity for once in a way, but even while 
we enjoy the reduction we remember that it is only a 
game, a kind of fairy story spiced with bitterness for 
sophisticated palates; and Mr. Shaw is terribly handi- 
capped, compared with the true comedian, by the fact 
that seriousness is fatal to his art. There is no incongruity 
in the seriousness of the true comedian. He is always 
appealing to our reason. There is logic and a belief in 
the rectitude of man and the universe behind all his 
laughter ; and that laughter he uses, like a shaft of sunlight, 
to waken us out of some painful and preposterous dream, 
so that when we are fully awake he can talk to us as 
seriously as he chooses. He appeals from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober. But Mr. Shaw postulates that Philip is 
always drunk; and his plays are calculated to give us a 
holiday sense of harmless intellectual insobriety, in which 
we can laugh at the fools who try to keep solemn in the 
midst of a staggering universe. Yet when he has worked 
us into this state of mind. he starts to preach at us, and 
then he wonders that we should laugh at him. He takes 
himself for a realist, yet all his plays are founded on the 
assumption that the universe is chaos ; and it is by placing 
human beings like ourselves, born and bred in an orderly 
world, in the midst of this imagined chaos of his, that he 
makes his fun for us. That is to say, he is really a writer 
of farces ; for the distinction between farce and comedy con- 
sists in this, that comedy presumes the world to be what it 
is and farce presumes it to be something different and 
moves us to laughter by means of the bewilderment which 
that difference produces in the characters on the stage. 
Farce, in fact, is a kind of practical joke perpetrated by 


the playwright upon his characters, and all of 
Mr. Shaw's plays are practical jokes of this 
kind, often made the more amusing by the 
author’s ingenuity in contending that his bedevilled 


universe is the true reality. The fact is that Mr. Shaw 
does not know himself well enough to be a true comedian, 
for the true comedian must know himself as well as other 
men, and he must make this self-knowledge of his clear 
to his audience, or they will quickly mistrust his criticism 
of life. It is perhaps because we are not apt to know 
ourselves well in this age that we cannot write true comedy. 
We have no test to judge the world by, since we have no 
habit of judging ourselves. We see monstrous absurdities 
growing up about us, as they grow up in all societies, and 
we are angry at them; but we cannot laugh them away 
because our minds are befogged by absurdities of our own. 
We condemn these absurdities of others by their evil re- 
sults alone, and not by their very nature. We are empirical 
in our judgment of life. But true comedy is not 
empirical, and appeals to something surer than hand-to- 
mouth experience. It has a knowledge and a test by 
which it can judge the very nature of things. It sees the 
essential absurdity of what is wrong, for it must prove 
that absurdity before it cam make the wrong appear ridicu- 
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lous. This is the reason why it is apt to be more power- 
ful than more direct and solemn forms of attaek. The 
modern problem play, for instance, which is usually so far 
from a comedy, attacks something by showing its evil re- 
sults. The attack is always enfeebled by our sense that 
the evil results are contrived by the playwright. He seems 
te be arguing from statistics which he has collected and 
edited himself. But the true comedy has nothing to do 
with results or statistics. By the very fact that its object 
is to provoke laughter it is debarred from representing the 
full evil of results. It must expose the absurdity of the 
process which produces them. Its aim is prevention rather 
than cure. It prescribes open windows, wholesome habits 
and diet, rather than drugs or the knife, and this kind of 
prescription can only be given by a doctor who knows the 
causes as well as the symptoms of disease and who pre- 
sumes that he has to do with reasonable patients. 





PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
YORKSHIRE—THE WeEsT RIDING. 


ANCASHIRE used to be Liberal. Yorkshire, so 
far as the West Riding is concerned, still is so. 
Even after the débdcle of 1900 that proud boast 
can be made. Ideas, principles, and habits of mind and 
thought persist, and for many generations the West 
Riding has been distinguished by a sturdy political in- 
dependence. It was for the most part firm in its adhesion 
to the Parliamentary cause in the great struggle for 
English liberties in the Stuart times. Wilberforce, him- 
self a Yorkshireman of the East Riding, was strengthened 
by the loyal support of the West Riding in his efforts for 
the destruction of slavery. In the great fiscal struggle 
of the forties the towns of the West Riding were strong 
supporters of the cause of Repeal of the Corn Laws. With 
some misgivings amongst the old school of Radicals, who 
had a horror of what they termed “ grandmotherly legis- 
lation,” the Liberals of the Riding strengthened the hands 
of Mr. W. E. Forster in his attempt to nationalise ele- 
mentary education. They would have supported him even 
more heartily had he not agreed to compromise where 
no thoroughgoing Liberal deems compromise a possible 
final settlement. No greater day in the Liberalism of the 
West Riding, however, preceded the election of 1885, 
when the county householders had an opportunity of 
showing their gratitude for the recognition of their equal 
right with their fellows in the towns to give effect to their 
political opinions by helping to elect the Parliament of 
the nation. It is true that Pontefract showed its dis- 
pleasure at having one of its two seats taken away in the 
redistribution by returning the Hon. Rowland Winn 
in place of the Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, and 
that Leeds and Sheffield each returned a majority of Con- 
servatives. But Bradford sent three Liberals, who were 
supported by that sturdy Liberal, the late Mr. Joseph 
Craven, for Shipley, which is virtually a suburb of Brad- 
ford. The Riding returned twenty-nine Liberals and only 
nine Conservatives. That was too good to be maintained, 
and the proportion was altered in subsequent contests, 
until in 1900 the respective numbers were twenty-one 
Liberals to seventeen Unionists. 

If the remainder of the country were similarly repre- 
sented, West Riding Liberals might be tempted to rest 
on what they have done. There are few of them, how- 
ever, who are not eager to redress the balance of the 
Midlands and the metropolis as far as may be possible, 
and the reformers have set up the standard suggested by 
the words “as in 1885” as that which must be attained 
before they will be satisfied. And the Riding which still 
treasures memories of Lord Morpeth—a very different man 
in statesmanlike qualities from the Lord Morpeth who now 
holds the title—which accepted the first Edward Baines 
from Lancashire, and is grateful still for the gift; and 
which returned Richard Cobden to Parliament, need not 
despair, if all the Progressive forces be directed to one 
end, of achieving even so great an object at the general 


election. At least the late Government has given 
every incentive for earnest Liberals and Radicals of all 
shades of opinion to combine in such wise as to change 
the representation of many a Unionist constituency in the 
West Riding. 

There are two cardinal questions on which will turn 
the result of the approaching general election—Education 
and Free Trade. National economy, the Licensing Bill, 
and Chinese labour for the Transvaal—these questions, 
and the blundering and mismanagement in South Africa, 
Somaliland, and Tibet, will add volume to the stream 
now running strongly against the party of Mr. Balfour. 
But they will be smaller tributaries to the two great rivers 
which will sweep away many a supporter of the late Govern- 
ment and possibly even a member of the late Cabinet. 
The feeling aroused by the unfairness and the sectarian 
character of the miscalled Education Acts of 1902 and 
1903 is perhaps nowhere stronger than in the West Riding. 
So bitter is the resentment of the vast majority of 
the Nonconformists and of many of the more 
liberal-minded and far-sighted Churchmen that the 
announcement of the intention of the West 
Riding County Council to adopt “the attitude of 
Wales towards the Act was received with intense satisfac- 
tion in many quarters. The subsequent modification of 
the Council's position caused disappointment, and even 
reaction, in Free Church Council circles. Passive resist- 
ance has been adopted by large numbers of ratepayers in 
all parts of the Riding. By the working of the Act 
popular indignation was increased and _ the _inclina- 
tion to passive resistance received a fresh impulse. Many 
Nonconformists who did not see their way to adopt 
passive resistance, and especially many Wesleyans upon 
whom the Act has pressed very heavily in the country 
districts and who have previously voted with the Tories, 
have been deeply moved by this legislation, and will hesi- 
tate before doing anything to help to restore to power 
an Administration which has given them such a blow in 
return for their support, and which supplemented that blow 
by establishing the liquor traffic more firmly in its power 
to injure the community by demoralising and physically 
injuring a considerable part of the population. 

Equally helpful to Liberalism and detrimental to 
Balfourians or Chamberlain men will be the Free Trade 
convictions of the West Riding. Amongst that hardy 
population many have survived from the days of distress 
and famine caused by Protection. Their reminiscences 
of those heavy days are listened fo with more attention 
than youth usually gives to age, and the West Riding 
generally now knows enough about them to have decided 
to do all in its power to prevent their return. This will, 
no doubt, be a terrible disappointment to the Tariff Re- 
formers, who might reasonably have hoped that their 
habitual appeal to the local industry of each district and 
to the fears of those engaged therein might here at least 
have had success. For it is possible to allege the coin- 
cidence of the Dingley and McKinley tariffs with a dimi- 
nution of Yorkshire textile exports to the United States. 
Further, a remarkable fall in the price of wool played 
into the hands of the Tariff Reformers. By reckoning in 
values instead of in quantities they were enabled to make 
it appear that the consumption of wool had been sta- 
tionary for a considerable number of years. But the West 
Riding artisan is a man not easily caught with superficial 
devices, and he has also not a little practical know- 
ledge, which prevents him from falling a victim to the 
wiles of the Tariff Reformers. He knows that in quan- 
tity of output the manufactures of the district have con- 
siderably increased during the period chosen. Further, he 
has little liking for taxes on food. The revelation that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals involved such taxation, with pos- 
sible taxation of raw material, completed his purgation from 
any fiscalitis symptoms. The apostle of Protection met 
with no heavier check during his first “ raging, tearing 
campaign than from the audience in the Leeds Town 
Hall (not a ticket meeting), which, pending his arrival, 
had made the unfortunate Mr. Jesse Collings realise the 
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truth of the words of a Unionist candidate for a York- 
shire constituency in 1885, “These Yorkshire working 
men know more about politics than I do.” Nor is it 
only the working men who are Free Traders. The cream 
of the commercial classes in Leeds, Bradford, and the 
West Riding generally, are Free Traders. If Sheffield 
is an exception it is nevertheless true that many of the 
political prophets in the city of furnaces and rolling-mills 
have not bowed the knee to the Birmingham Baal. 

The West Riding is strong, too, upon the matter of 
national economy. Although the famous crystallisation 
sprang from its midst, and was used in placards in many 
parts of the Riding, Yorkshire never lost its head as did 
Birmingham and the metropolis over Mr. Chamberlain’s 
South African policy, and all along was able to distin- 
guish between sane Imperialism and the modern Tory 
brand of the article. It is not to be misled, therefore, 
when the authors ot the waste of the national resources 
which has had such a restricting influence upon profit- 
able trading attempt to make the country believe that 
the restriction is owing to the absence of the additional 
burden of Protective tariffs. A West Riding audience 
responds readily to criticism of the extravagance and in- 
efficiency of the late Government, whether at home or in 
South Africa, Somaliland, or Tibet, and there is good 
reason to believe that the West Riding will effectively 
deal with these things when it has the opportunity of 
materialising its criticism on the ballot paper. 

What is thought here on the subject of indentured 
Chinese labour for the mineowners of the Transvaal may 
be gauged from the reception accorded to Mr. H. S. 
Cautley, M.P., when he endeavoured to justify his votes 
on the subject to his own constituents and some of their 
neighbours. The heckling he received was as keen as, or 
even more lively than, that accorded to erring members 
of Parliament across the Border. This question divides 
the Tory Party in Yorkshire almost as much as does the 
fiscal] question. The fact that the Tory leader in Leeds 
and the Unionist candidate for Huddersfield have both 
intimated that they are largely with the critics in this 
matter is surely significant. 

The Licensing Act of the late Government has, as pre- 
viously indicated, helped to swell the tide which is flowing 
against its authors. The steady, level-headed York- 
shire working man does not object, for the sake of getting 
something done, to reasonable compensation for actual 
disbursements when a licence is withdrawn for no offence 
on the part of the holder. There are many who sym- 
pathise with Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s contention that, in 
strict justice, the community and the wives and families 
of the drunkards have a claim to compensation which 
would more than balance that properly due to “the 
trade.” But public opinion generally would waive that 
claim, and, to secure some progress, would give due notice 
and reasonable compensation. It is shocked, however, 
at the buying back at an artificially inflated price of super- 
fluous licences, which might, on the centuries-old basis 
of English licensing law, have been properly taken 
away without any compensation at all. And so the dimi- 
nution of popular control of the traffic, and the exaggera- 
tion of the compensation beyond all reasonable bounds, 
will work an additional weight of woe for the authors of it. 

There is only one condition needed to secure at the 
General Election a return to almost, if not quite, the 
political position of 1885 in the West Riding. That con- 
dition is unity of effort on the part of those who are 
opposed to the works and ways of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 

Chamberlain With such unity Bradford could again 
proudly return its three Liberal members—Shipley, where 
Mr. Percy Illingworth has gained golden opinions, will 
set her neighbours a splendid example—and Leeds could 
return four, if not all five, Progressive representatives. 
In the two double-barrelled constituencies, York and 
Halifax, the Liberals are putting forward only one can- 
didate—excellent men to fight with in each case. In 
Halifax it is Mr. “ Harry” Whitley, who has done such 
excellent work in Opposition during his occupancy of the 
seat of junior member for his native town, and in York 





















































it is Mr. Hamar Greenwood, who possesses exceptional 
platform ability, and is making great headway in the 
constituency. Sheffield is a somewhat doubtful quantity, 
as Liberalism fights there under considerable disadvan- 
tages, and the work of political education, except in the 
Brightside division, was for some time somewhat neglected. 
It is not likely, however, that Liberalism will stand worse 
than it is now, and hard work in the city in connection 
with the General Election, together with indigna- 
tion amongst the workers at the proposal to tax 
their food, may make things better— perhaps a 
good deal better. Huddersfield, Dewsbury, and Ponte- 
fract will stand where they stand now, and they 
cannot do much better, whilst Wakefield is only too 
likely to go Tory, since, im addition to the low fortunes 
of Liberalism in the town, the prospect of a Tory’s return 
is rendered probable by the fact that there is a Socialist 
candidate already in the field. The county divisions 
lying west of the larger towns, Colne Valley, Elland, 
Hallamshire, Holmfirth, Keighley, Morley, Pudsey, Skip- 
ton, Sowerby Bridge, Spen Valley, may be relied upon 
to remain true in these brighter days to the cause they 
have maintained through times of misfortune and defeat 
in other parts of the battlefield. With such a good fight- 
ing candidate as they have before them the Liberals may 
carry Doncaster. There is a good deal of confidence that 
Mr. J. O. Andrews will retain Barkston Ash, and if Mr. J. 
Compton Rickett be the only Progressive candidate in 
the tieid, Osgoldcross will help to swell the Liberal 
triumph in the West Riding at the General Election. 
‘The securing of that triumph means hard work and un- 
ceasing efforts in the way of political education. But 
the organisers and workers know this full well, and they 
are working cheered by the knowledge that vigour and 
unity will bring the Liberal West Riding out of the con- 
test “as in 1885,” or possibly even better. 





SOME DECEMBER SHOWS. 


F all the December exhibitions, Mr. Brabazon’s at 

the Goupil Gallery is assuredly the most coura- 
geous, for he deliberately courts the accusation of 
monotony. Here are one hundred and eleven pastels and 
water-colour sketches, hung three deep in a compara 
tively small gallery. They are almost uniform in size, 
quite uniform in their white borders, and uniformly im- 
pressionistic and slight; truly it is a severe test for 
any artist to subject himself to. Yet Mr. Brabazon’s 
touch is so light compared to that of many modern 
impressionists; his colour so joyous that one forgets 
artistic dogma in the sheer delight it affords; and he is 
one of the few who can use white borders, wholesale, with 
impunity. This is not saying that the attraction of the 
exhibition would not have been greater, if its dimensions 
had been less or its accommodation more. It is a trifle 
overcrowded ; but the ordeal is wonderfully well-sustained, 
and one’s eye travels without serious effort from one little 
colour harmony to the other, finding in each the personal 
touch that distinguishes the artist from his class. The 
“Near Alassio,” tender in white and blue; the “ Ducal 
Palace, Venice,” daintily suggestive of grand architecture ; 
the aerial “Onthe Nile”; the bolder “ Red Sail, Venice,” 
with the dazzlingly deep blue sky for background; the 
daring epitome of “ An Eastern Crowd,” under an eastern 
heat haze; and the striking study (No. 13) of a Moorish 
figure on blue-tinted paper, are among the best of the 
water-colours. The pastels—in which medium rather than 
the other Mr. Brabazon finds himself most surely—in- 
clude an impression of “Pine Trees, Ravenna,” and a 
“ Sorrento” delicious in colour; while in both mediums 
there are sundry avowed adaptations of the style of such 
masters as Turner, Claude, Velasquez, Constable, Guardi, 
Muller, and Rubens. 
At the Leicester Galleries are Mr. Charles Conder 

and M. Jacques E. Blanche. Mr. Conder’s exhibition is, I 
believe, the largest and most important display of his work 
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that has ever been got together. The impression, 
however, that has beem derived from his paint. 
ing in the unit is modified very little by what it demon- 
strates in the aggregate; and that impression, unfortu- 
nately, is of something a long way short of perfection. 
In other words, Mr. Conder’s principal virtue, an abnor. 
mally fine instinct for beautiful colour, is as triumphant 
here as it ever was elsewhere, and his fatal limi- 
tation, his utter want of drawing, was never more 
painfully evident. Let there be no mistake either as to 
the virtue or the failing. The sensuous spell of his 
colour is undeniable. The form into which he weaves 
that colour is so grotesque that it scarcely deserves the 
distinction of being called bad. It is useless to argue, as 
I have heard it argued, that the virtue of Mr. Conder’s 
colour is so great that it outweighs the demerits of his 
drawing in the scales of artistic judgment. It is idle to 
point out that Gainsborough and Titian occasionally drew 
badly, by way of excuse for the fact that Mr. Conder 
draws worse. The matter is one of degree ; and, candidly, 
among all the fine colourists of the past I can recall no 
instances of drawing so incorrect that it would not seem 
correct by the side of Mr. Conder’s, and no instance, past 
or present, where defective drawing was more fatally a 
drawback to excellence. Thus it happens that in this 
collection the fans and one or two of the smaller pictures 
are alone capable of affording real pleasure. The large 
pictures show the weak point with deadly reiteration. 
From the latter one can only except those in which the 
figures are so small that a little looseness in the drawing 
does not greatly matter. The best of all, per- 
haps, is “A November Day at Brighton” (No. 
18), in which the artist has adapted the Japanese 
part of Whistler to a personal conception of wintry 
wind and gleaming afternoon light. Again, in “ The 
Brink of the Lake,” a small oval with female figures, the 
eye is not distracted from the colour, as elsewhere, by 
bad proportions or uncouth modelling in the form. But 
paintings like “On the Sea Terrace,” “ Féte Champétre,” 
“The Blue Sofa,” and “The Rose Garden,” are scarcely 
excusable. The ill-drawn marionettes stand for nothing 
that ever was or will be in good art, decorative or illusion- 
ist. One figure, indeed, in the “Rose Garden,” with 
drapery looped round a bulge of flesh, is a staggering piece 
of ugliness, the equal of which might be sought in vain. 
And until Mr. Conder has mastered the grammar that is 
essential to the construction even of his poetry, until, in 
fact, he has learned to draw, we shall be troubled by this 
ugliness in his work. 

M. Jacques E. Blanche holds the adjoining gallery. 
M. Blanche is no colourist, as is Mr. Conder ; but neither 
is there anything in his colour that negatives the rest of his 
accomplishment, and his drawing is as masterly as Mr. 
Conder’s is chaotic, which is saying a good deal. This 
exhibition is particularly pleasing in that it reveals M. 
Blanche less as the portrait-painter whom the world 
knows than as the artist in a wider sphere. It shows him 
especially as a painter of flowers. I don’t think that any- 
thing in the room, not even excepting the searching por- 
trait of Aubrey Beardsley, interested me as much as the 
four studies of hydrangeas im their bloom and decay, so 
keenly observed was the subtly changing texture of the 
flower, so affectionate the touch. “ White Peonies and Silver 
Urns,” with the whites yellowed and the silver bronzed to 
meet the exigencies of tone, and “Mauve Winter Prim- 
roses” are other memorable examples of this intimate 
branch of his art; while of the figure subjects the most 
significant are the “Glittering” and the “ Bérénice.” The 
former, a single girl figure, is shown im four stages of Je- 
velopment, each stage evidencing a fresh experiment in 
pose or distribution of light or facial expression, while the 
governing idea, the “ glittering” skirt, remains permanent 
througtout. One thinks of Whistler thus working out an 
etching to its completion, sparing nothing in time, trouble, 
and ingenuity to achieve the self-satisfactory result. Of 
“ Bérénice” there are three versions. One may note 
especially the soft brown and white tones of the first, 


keyed by the red cushion in the right-hand corner, and the 
value of the reflection in the mirror. It is a painter's pic 
ture. So, too, is the study for “Louise de Montmartre ” 
—in colour a trifle reminiscent of Mr. Orchardson, with 
perhaps the addition of a spark of Latin fire. 

There remain two exhibitions of less-known artists 
those of Mrs. Edmund Davis and of Mr. J. B. Manson. 
Mrs. Davis is the third exhibitor at the Leicester Gal- 
leries, and shows some sixty landscape notes and sketches, 
mostly of cabinet size ; they indicate a nice sense of tone, 
scholarly handling, and a good deal more individuality 
than is vouchsafed to the majority of our women artists. 
Mr. Manson, at Messrs. Dickenson’s, deals with old 
Paris and Brittany both in watercolour and _ oils. 
The arrangement of this small exhibition is not alto- 
gether happy, owing partly to the fact that the 
room is filled with a display of jewellery and other 
art-craftsmanship ; and there are one or two sketches want- 
ing in composition that would have been better kept in 
the studio. But, on the whole, the examples are not ill- 
chosen. They show a remarkable sensitiveness to atmo- 
sphere, light, and the colour therefrom; the drawing is 
almost uniformly good, even when it is most free ; and the 
sense of tonality, while still immature, is obviously in the 
making. 

F, J. M. 





THE ANNIVERSARY. 


* THE Emperor had said it was the end of the old cen- 
tury, and every loyal German felt himself a year 
ahead of the world, and wished to celebrate the 

fact. Our Pedagogic “School” at the university had also 

to mark its seventeenth anniversary, and the double event 
was epoch-shaking. “Gentlemen,” said the Professor, as 
he invited us to the festival in the middle of his lecture on 

Theoretic Drawing Teaching, “there will be such joviality, 

such jocundity, and the “Erb-Prinz” has such beer!” and 

his bland baldness quivered with expectation. As a Kneipe 
means much beer, and nothing else, beginning at seven 
and continuing till few Englishmen know when, we fortified 
ourselves with dinner, and at half-past six found ourselves, 
already among the last, in the vast concert-hall of what 

Adolphus persists in calling by a ghastly linguistic pun 

“the Ground-Prince.” The nave, if one may call it so, 

was feebly lighted with gas jets, the aisles under the gal- 

leries faded into darkness, and the stage formed a cavern 
of gloom behind the president. The long tables were 
covered with all the spare chintz curtains, and crackled 
gilassily under the beer mugs. Smoking was forbidden 
until after the speeches (so that the points might not be 
lost, whispered Adolphus), and the guests stared stonily at 
each other; when a nine hours’ joviality is in prospect, it 
is as well not to start at high pressure. From the far end 
came a faint murmur, where a crowd of professors, head- 
masters, ex-headmasters, ex-professors and old students 
from all parts of Germany, to say nothing of beribboned 

Councillors, Privy-councillors and Extra Special Tran- 

sparencies from the four nearest Royal Courts, tottered into 

each other’s embraces and tittered over the joviality of the 
evening. 

Such an evening must be started with a student-song. 
“ Silentium,” shrieked the president through the cold quiet. 
“Das Lied steigt” and the song rose until we held our 
ears. “Das Lied fallt” and the verses sank steadily, semi- 
tone by semitone, until we growled the last in our boot- 
nails. Business was now begun, and spurts of conversa- 
tion occasionally startled the general peace. More often 
there was a murmur for “Waiter!” and a student, with a 
plate of Braten before him, would take off his cap, twitch 
his sleeves, draw his chair two inches nearer the table than 
his neighbours’ and eat furiously, they the while entirely 
ignoring his existence, until with a sigh the chair was 
scraped back the two inches and the conversation resumed. 
Speeches began and ended somewhere in the dark corners 
irrespective of the applause, which was conducted by means 
of the beer mug on the table in continuous and glaring 
rivalry with one’s opposite neighbour. 

The Professor-president called joyously for music, and 
part-songs, of course beautifully sung, were heard very 
much in parts from the dark orchestra whither the singers 
successively disappeared in search of the piano. The 
mephistophelian Second assistant-teacher wreathed himself 
in ecstasies about his violin, and some irritating Wagnerian 
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dialectics on the piano by the spruce Third assistant pro- 
duced a lull even among the spasmodic diners. 

Suddenly, the door burst open and in waddled a typi- 
cal Father Christmas. The elderly professors jumped from 
their chairs with excitement. Santa Claus added to the 
gaiety by addressing them collectively as “ children,” and 
severally as “Du,” and chaffing them agreeably about their 
defects, mental and bodily, apparent or otherwise. From 
a large basket on his back he then produced presents for 
each distinguished guest and student of the school, éll 
chosen with an eye to economy and a delicate allusion to 
the character or peculiarities of the recipient. For one, a 
late-comer, a watch; for another, with a hoarse teaching 
voice, a toy duck that quacked ; for a third, with a notoriously 
bad temper, a velvet brush; for a Swabian, with a bad 
accent, a tuning-key; for an unbeautiful Slav, a clown’s 
mask. For others a cake of soap, a doll’s bath, nail 
scissors, spelling book, hair restorers, leg irons, and so on, 
each with its own gracefully obvious appropriateness. 
Adolphus, a rare attendant at lectures, got a map of the 
town; and myself, my height being a sore point, a toy 
step ladder. Never was such an ingenious method of pro- 
moting hilarity known! 

“And, besides,” said a lecturer beside me in my ear, 
“all this refined humorous play has its educationally 
psychologic, and immensely suggestive to the recipient 
value.” 

With a final furious burst of jocularity Santa Claus 
slapped on to every head, bald or otherwise, a paper cap. 
Out came green apes and grey donkeys and fools and tipsy 
admirals and gilt paper coronets, until the room. looked a 
very rustling Bedlam or cracker-emporium, and the limits 
of the bearded president’s smile were lost in the paper 
strings of a vast mob bonnet. 

in joyous accents Santa Claus shouted over his quart 
mug extracts in verse and prose from the journal of the 
evening, a paper written for the occasion, amplifying with 
elephantine humour the personal points already suggested 
by the presents. With Teuton broadness of wit the allu- 
sions were sledged in, once and again, until the conven- 
tional “ Ha-ha” with which the victim was expected to greet 
the point came snapping out from many quarters with a 
note of accumulating murder and brimstone. Bursting 
hilarity could go no further quiescent. “My children,” 
carolled the bonneted Professor, rocking on to his feet, 
“our merriness seeks more active outlet ; let us take a walk.” 

Forthwith in a silent fury of glee each seized his neigh- 
bour’s arm, and, forming up in a straggling tail two and 
two behind the bearded Mob-cap embracing a Serene 
Transparency in an elephant’s coif with the trunk down his 
back, we filed off into the darkness. Round and round the 
tables and up the room and off under the galleries and into 
the gloomy aisles we solemnly processed, the bare boards 
echoing to the tramp, and the paper caps rustling off in 
the draughts into darkness. In nervous terror and a pig- 
tail I clung for protection to Adolphus with a paper Bur- 
mese gong on his head, and he shuddered up against me, 
he said, for warmth. The clock struck one. “Oh the 
gaiety of it!” shrieked the president from somewhere ahead 
in the dusk ; “ Children, let us clasp hands!” Instantly each 
gripped the hand of his neighbour in front and behind, 
some facing this way and some that, and the long tail of 
a hundred and seventy-three paper caps stilly shuffled off 
again with the semi-sideways hop of a crab with a crick in 
his spine. In and out of the chairs and round and round 
the columns, up over the shadowy stage, down into the 
orchestra and back under the tables, with no sound but the 
cracking of heads against the side-scenes on the stage or 
the scraping of shins on the music-stands ; a ghastly, unreal 
nightmare. Adolphus is inclined to hysteria, and we had 
got separated in the change and darkness. I trembled each 
moment to hear a shriek or collapse; but the inexorable 
hands before and behind dragged me firmly along, and I 
pranced forward, half doubtful of my own sanity, and not 
daring to shift my left eye from the rainbow-crested cocka- 
too-cap in front lest reason should totter or the general in- 
sanity be tipped into pandemonium. Two o'clock struck. 
“My children,” shrieked the Professor, his voice echoing 
back through the shuffling silence, “can life give us more? 
Let us dance!” The hands loosened fora moment. With 
a gurgle I leaped for Adolphus, and we fled together 
through the gloom. One last glance I threw back before 
locking the door behind us. To the music of the echoes of 
their own boots eighty odd couples, firmly clasped, were 
eddying heavily among the chairs. A few gas jets still 
flared in the draught over a crumpled garishness of ca 
and in the middlle a Mob-cap and an Elephant’s wunk 
teetotumed triumphantly. ’ G. W. Y. 
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THE LIFE OF FROUDE.* 


HIS is a book after Mr. Froude’s own heart. I 
can almost see him reading it with that hearty 
pleasure which reading anything he liked always gave 
him. Personally, I do not expect friendly greetings 
from either Hazlitt or Marvell, whose biographer I am, 
but Mr. Paul need never seek to avoid the eye, pierciny 
though it may still prove to be, of his latest victim. The 
sympathy between Mr. Froude and his biographer is a 
realone. Mr. Paul, at any rate, has no quarrel with 
the author of the Aizstory and the Short Studies. He 
admires, as indeed all men must, Froude’s style, and 
he sharcs a sufficient number of Froude’s opinions to 
enjoy his method, Mr. Paul’s own style is vigorous 
and bracing, his judgments are clear, his conclusions 
certain, and his scholarship elegant. He evidently 
took pleasure in what he was doing; has done it well, 
and the result is a delightful book to read ; but not, 
alas! to hold in the hand. This ill is, however, easily 
cured. Expertocrede. ake the bread-knife and chop 
the book into two halves, at page 199, where 
Chapter III. begins ; then send the two halves to the 
binder to be bound separately, either in half calf or 
morocco, or otherwise as you may be minded. The 
craftsman will preface the second volume with a title- 
page in facsimile, and your library will then be 
furnished with a book as pleasant to hold or to look at 
as it always will be to read. 

What are called ‘‘ biographical details” are scanty. 
This rather suits Mr. Paul, who begins his book with 
this observation: “In reading biographies I always 
skip the genealogical details.” Carlyle was of the 
opposite way of thinking, and, like a true Scot, loved 
a genealogy. He never could begin too far back. For 
my part, I am content to say, ‘* Est modus in rebus.”’ 
If many of Mr. Froude’s ancestors were of the same 
fashion as his father, the Archdeacon, my moderate 
passion for family details would soon be exhausted. 

Froude’s childhood, as Mr. Paul tells us of it, was 
a miserable one. He was misunderstood, snubbed, 
beaten, and abused. Many childhoods are unhappy ; 
but a false sentimentality sometimes, and sometimes a 
vapid good-nature, like that of Traddles, who con- 
tinued all his life to think well of that vulgar ruffian 
Creakle, and more often perhaps self-love lead men to 
shrink from admitting that they were deprived of a 
happiness held in such wide esteem. Mr. Froude was 
no sentimentalist. His good-nature was not obtru- 
sive, and certainly never vapid, nor was he in his later 
life at all events the victim of self-love. He knew his 
childhood was miserable and that his treatment had 
been cruel and unjust, and he said so unflinchingly. 
But he bore no malice either to his father or to his 
elder brother, Hurrell Froude, whose Remains, in four 
volumes, are still read by the curious. Froude 
valiantly maintained to the end that the Archdeacon’s 
detestable ‘‘ Church of Englandism” was a fine manly 
form of religion, and that his elder brother, who used 
to have the pleasure of looking on whilst his father 
thrashed Anthony for uncommitted faults, was a noble 
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fellow. It is dangerous to mix yourself up in family 
quarrels. 

Froude’s first literary impulse was towards 
autobiography, and had he had the genius in that 
direction of Charlotte Bronté I should be sorry even 
for Archdeacon Froude. But the Shadows of the Clouds 
(1847), though autobiographically useful, has no 
literary life and is only interesting as another example 
of how feebly it is possible for men destined to be 
masters of the craft of authorship to write in their early 
manhood. 

Mr. Paul in a few vigorous and remarkable seu- 
tences tells the melancholy tale. 

Froude’s good time (so far as he ever had a good 
time) begun when he went up to Oxford in October, 
1836, four months after Hurrell’s death. This is how 
Mr. Paul describes it: ‘‘Hefelt free. For the first 
time in his life the means of social intercourse and 
enjoyment were at his disposal. His internal weakness 
had been overcome, and his health, in spite of all he 
had gone through, was good. He had an ample allow- 
ance and facilities for spending it among pleasant com- 
panions with agreeable ways. He had shot up to his full 
height, 5 ft. 11 in., and from his handsome features there 
shone those piercing dark eyes which rivetted attention 
wherever they were turned. His lonely, cheerless 
boyhood was over, and the liberty of Oxford, which 
even after the mild constraint of a public school seems 
boundless, was to him the perfection of bliss. He 
began to develop those powers of conversation which 
in after years gave him an irresistible influence over 
men and women, young and old. Convinced that like 
his brothers and sisters he had but a short time to live, 
and having certainly been full of misery, he resolved to 
make the best of his time and to enjoy himself while 
he could. He was under no obligation to anyone unless 
it was to the Archdeacon for his pocket money. His 
father and brother, doubtless with the best inten- 
tions, had made life more painful for him after his 
mother’s death.than they could have made it if 
she had been alive. But Hurrell was gone, 
his father was in Devonshire, and he _ could 
do as he pleased. He lived with the idle set 
in college, riding, boating, and playing tennis, fre- 
quenting wines and suppers. From vicious excess his 
intellect and temperament preserved him. Deep down 
in his nature there was a strong Puritan element to 
which his senses were subdued. Nevertheless, for two 
years he lived at Oxford in contented idleness, saying 
with Isaiah, and more literally than the prophet, ‘ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.’” 

It would be interesting to compare Mr. Paul's life- 
like picture with the account, somewhat weak and 
shambling, given by Mr. Froude himself of these same 
years in the Shadows of the Clouds. Except on one 
point the two accounts are quite in accord. Indeed, 
one could almost be persuaded to believe that Mr. 
Paul's picture is a later sketch by Mr. Froude himself, 
save that had the later account been Mr. Froude’s 
own, the accents of a wrenched conscience would, I 
think, have been more noticeable. 

Whilst at Oxford, and during along vacation in 
the Lake country, Froude fell in love, and became 
engaged to be married, but parents interfered and the 
match was broken off. Years afterwards Froude 
turned the story into the book I have already men- 
tioned. He had much better haye left it alone. In 


1840 he took his degree, a second class in the final 
Classical Schools. He greatly admired Newman, 
and flirted with the Oxford Movement, but be- 
coming a tutor in the family of an Irish rector he 
made the acquaintance of Evangelicalism, and learnt 
for the first time that the opinions men 
happen to hold have little to do with the strength or 
beauty of their lives and characters. He came back to 
Oxford in 1842 much puzzled, and was elected to a 
Devonshire Fellowship at Exeter. He read Carlyle 
and Emerson and was more puzzled than ever. Mr. 
Paul observes: ‘ For Emerson and Carlyle the Church 
of England did not exist. Carlyle despised it. Emerson 
had probably not so much as given it a thought in his 
life. But what struck Froude most about them was 
that they dealt with actual phenomena, with things and 
persons around them, with the world as it was. They 
did not appeal to tradition or to antiquity, but to nature 
and the mind of man.” Quite enough, all this, to upset 
the mind of a youthful fellow of Exeter with Holy 
Orders in front of him. Froude’s frame of mind must 
be almost incomprehensible to those who have never 
led an enslaved childhood. The contrast between 
Newman and Carlyle greatly upset him. In the 
Nemesis of Faith (1849) he says, ‘‘ For the first time 
(after reading the French Revolution) it was brought 
home to me that two men may be as sincere, as 
faithful, and as uncompromising, and yet hold opinions 
far asunder as the poles.” This precipitated a crisis, 
‘¢ The most perilous crisis of our lives. It tnrew me at 
once on my own responsibility, obliged me to look for 
myself at what men said, instead of accepting all be- 
cause they said it.” No man, said Emerson, can hope 
to be great unless he is a Nonconformist. What a 
much better education for a man of letters was Car- 
lyle’s than Froude’s. 

It cannot be said that Froude when thus thrown 
back upon himself and his own responsibility, be- 
haved very well. He played with the Truth and con- 
tinued to flirt with the Oxford Movement, now nearing 
its end. The less said about his life of the blessed St. 
Neot the better, or about the deacon’s orders he took 
in 1845. The whole thing was a mistake, and came to 
an end in 1849 after the publication of Zhe Nemesis of 
Faith. He resigned his fellowship so far as he could, 
gave up his orders, whatever they may be, and com- 
menced layman and author. At last he had found bim- 
self, and his work and his style soon found him. Charles 
Kingsley was his friend, and Mrs. Kingsley’s sister, 
Miss Charlotte Grenfell—the Argemone, says Mr. 
Paul, of Yeast—-soon became his wife. The Archdeacon 
retired into that distance which is so apt to lend en- 
chantment to the view. 

Thenceforward Froude’s life proceeded on intelli- 
gible principles, though it always bore traces of his 
early entanglements. There was a twist in it some- 
where. 

Of Mr. Froude’s literary achievements there will 
always be much to say. There is a man behind all his 
books—nay, there is a man inside them—‘‘a feeling, 
thinking, acting man.” This is what puzzles the 
pedants, and puts them out. 

Mr. Paul’s chapter, ‘‘The History,” puts Mr. 
Froude’s case with immense spirit and gusto. He 
admits at once that Froude makes no claim to be 
impartial. ‘‘ A mere chronicler of events he would 
hardly have cared to be. He had a doctrine to 
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propound, a gospel to preach.” ‘‘ He held the Church of 
Rome to have been the enemy of human freedom and of 
British independence. He was an Erastian, holding 
that the Church should be subordiuate to the State. 
He held that the Reformers had been calumniated and 
that the modern attempt to ignore the Reformation 
was not only unhistorical but disingenuous. ... He 
took, as he considered it his duty to take, the sidecf 
individual liberty against ecclesiastical authority and of 
England against Rome. The idea that an historian 
was to have no opinions of his own or that having them 
he was to conceal them never entered his mind.” 

All this being so, Froude writes twelve volumes of 
History! What is the frame of mind of the model 
historian? I cannot pretend to say, but I do put 
in a word for impartiality, if not as between causes, at 
least as between men. Take our great Civil War. 
One may be of Chatham’s opinion, ‘‘ There was 
ambition, sedition, and violence, but no man shall ever 
persuade me that it was not the cause of liberty on 
the one side and tyranny on the other,” and yet at 
this time of day a furious partisan history of the Civil 
War would be out of place. We want to know the 
truth, what really happened, to dissect character, to 
analyse motives, not to throw up our caps and cheer 
‘* Well done, our side.” 

Put the case of non-agreement with Mr. Froude’s 
‘‘ doctrine” and ‘‘ gospel.” Could a person in sucha 
plight read the His/ory with either profit or pleasure ? 
Does the historian inspire confidence in the same way 
as Bishop Butler does that if he thought of anything 
to say on the other side he would say it? Carlyle is 
pretty furious, but then Carlyle was unattached, he had 
no party programme, no secret grudges, or private 
hatreds, or inherited passions. He was in many 
respects “‘a kenless loon.” Froude’s unhappy educa- 
tion inflamed his passions, and, I cannot help thinking, 
spoilt his temper. 

Mr. Paul for the most part agrees with Mr. 
Froude’s opinions as expressed in his History, as 
indeed do I. This makes the /zsfory pleasant 
reading. But whenthe boot is on the other leg pro- 
gress is not quite so pleasant. Where Mr. Paul deals 
with the English in Ireland and the Casar, he becomes a 
little restive with his historian, and says pretty much 
what those people who did not agree with the 
‘‘ gospel” of the His/ory had long been saying. 

I will always give my vote against dull historians. 
Why should history be dull? Nor can! quarrel with 
deep-settled convictions. But that there are such 
things as historic impartiality and a love of truth for 
its own sake and not because it proves anything else 
I am equally certain, and it is in these respects that 
Froude’s character as an historian is impugned, and 
the value of his history as a book of authority gravely 
endangered. Style is all very well; but nobody will 
read a history in twelve volumes for style alone. 
Gibbon’s style is a joy for ever; but you read the 
Decline and Fall because you must. 

It was a strange fate that ran Mr. Froude up 
against Carlyle. I could have wished it otherwise. It 
seemed to awaken in the old Oxonian the spirit of 
discipleship which was really alien to his genius. His 
admiration for Carlyle was unbounded, and his devo- 
tion to the old man noble and most unselfish; 
but between the two there- was a _ great gulf 
fixed. Their minds were not on the same lines. 
Writing to Lady Derby, Froude says: ‘‘ Carlyle was 
by far the most remarkable man of his time; five 
hundred years hence he will be the only one of us all 
whose name will be so much as remembered, while 
perhaps he may be one who will have reshaped in a 
permanent form the religious belief of mankind” (see 
page 330). Observations of this kind seem to me to 
shatter all claim to the possession of a well-balanced 
judgment. The suggestion that Carlyle could reshape 
in a permanent form the religious bélief of mankind is 


bewildering. Had it been made by a boy of eighteen 
in 1839, after reading Sartor Resurtus, it might be 
passed with a smile, but when made in 1884 by a man 
nearing his seventieth year it is staggering. 

Mr. Froude was a great traveller and continued 
active in body and mind until his end came in October 
in 1894. He loved many things—the sea, the river, 
the moor, Homer, Shakespeare, history books, old 
friends, old memories, Devonshire, England; and he 
hated many things too, and his hatreds gave him 
almost as much pleasure as his loves. 

_ Froude’s first series of Short Studies on Great 
Subjects appeared in two volumes in 1867 and was in 
its way an epoch-making book. In my mind it always 
ranks with Browning’s Men and Women, two volumes 
that made their appearance in 1855. The Book of Job, 
reprinted from the Westminsler Review, the Times of 
Erasmus and Luther, the Science of History, Espinosa, 
Homer, Reynard the Fox, and the Cats’ Pilgrimage at 
once took hold of the minds of thousands of young 
readers, and became part and parcel of their intellectual 
being, even as had done and were still doing Bishop 
— Cleon, Fra Lippo Lippi, and Andrea del 

arto. 


The subsequent series are, I dare say, quite as 
good, 
: Mr. Froude’s corner of the library will be a warm 
one for many a long day to come, and Mr. Paul’s study 
of the man can take its place in that corner without 
question or dispute. 
A. BirRELL. 





THE POETRY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A History OF ENGLISH Poetry. Bw W. J. Courthope. C.B., 
LL.D. Vol. V. London: Macmillan. 1os. net. 
Most modern writers who have a kindness for the 
eighteenth century, at least for its poetry, do not take it 
quite seriously. ‘To Mr. Austin Dobson, for instance, it 
is a time of pleasant trifling into which he likes to escape 
when present realities become burdensome, a time when 
life was turned into an amusing game, never played too 
hard. Many people take the same kind of pleasure in 
eighteenth-century verse that they take in eighteenth-cen- 
tury china or fans or engravings. It is delightful to them just 
because it seems to have no connection with real life. It 
is a soothing change from the “clamorous sublimities ” of 
modern poets, something to be enjoyed when they are 
not straining after perfection, peering into the future, or 
living at the highest pitch. Mr. Courthope is not one of 
these. He takes the poetry of the eighteenth century just 
as seriously as the poetry of the Elizabethans. He does 
not appear to be holding a brief for it, he makes no set 
defence of it; but a defence is implied in the whole 
of his treatment, in what he leaves unsaid even more than 
in what he says. The poetry of the eighteenth century 
for him is simply a part of the development of a great 
literature, that is to say, of the mind of a great people ; and 
therefore he treats it seriously, as a historian ought to 
treat any period he chooses to write about. Those 
who are inclined to contemn the poetry of the 
eighteenth century wholesale should remember that it was 
not the poetry of a people of declining energy. In 
general history everyone takes that century seriously 
enough. - We are not inclined to think of Marlborough 
or Chatham as amusing triflers. We must remember, 
too, that the eighteenth century was followed by an age 
splendid in poetry; so that the poetic energies of that 
century, even if they may seem to us to be perverted, were 
not failing. We have had quite enough denunciation of 
Pope and the heroic couplet. It was useful and natural 
when the romantic revival began, when the new poets 
felt themselves hindered from saying new things by 
academic rules that were still powerful. But those rules 
have lost all authority now, and the only impediments 
to the production of masterpieces are of a very different 
kind. It is more useful for us to be told what were the 
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virtues of eighteenth-century poetry than to have its faults 
repeated any more, and if we are to understand its virtues 
we must also get some knowledge of the conditions which 
produced it. 

No literature ever suffered a change more violent or 
complete than that which overcame our poetry in the last 
forty years of the seventeenth century ; and yet few writers 
have ever even attempted to give any account of the causes 
of that change. Most historians of our literature are con- 
tent to state merely that the Elizabethan drama died, that 
Dryden wrote differently and worse than Milton, that 
“ Waller was smooth” where Donne had been rough, and 
soon. Mr. Courthope is not satisfied with a mere 
chronicle of this kind. The very title which he gives to 
this volume—The Constitutional Compromise of the 
Eighteenth Century is a part of that title—proves that his 
object is to not merely to state that certain things hap- 
pened, but also to show why they happened; and he has 
succeeded in this better than any previous writer on the 
subject. The great literary change happened in an age 
of political revolution ; and, on Mr. Courthope’s very con- 
vincing theory, the poetry of the eighteenth century was an 
expression of the compromise which brought that revolu- 
tion to an end. The older poetry, but for one great sur- 
vivor, Milton, was exterminated by the Civil Wars. “They 
were the giant race before the flood,” as Dryden said, 
speaking only of the drama. But the new kind of drama 
which sprang up with the Restoration was only the most 
signal example of the change, and that change was far 
from complete at the Restoration. If the Restoration 
literature had endured we may be pretty sure that it would 
have seen the end of the English nation. It was a mere 
interval of confusion and lawlessness which expressed 
nothing but a blind social and political reaction, which 
had no aim or conscience, moral or artistic; and it 
ended as suddenly as it began. We are apt to overlook 
the great distinction between the Restoration literature 
and the literature of the eighteenth century because both 
seem to us now prosaic; but whereas the former was a 
literature of prosaic passions, the latter was a literature 
of prosaic reason; and the reason was, above all things, a 
protest against the passions. Mr. Courthope points this 
out and illustrates it very clearly. The most characteristic 
eighteenth-century poets, he says, expressed the triumph 
of Whig compromise in the Revolution of 1688 and 
the Accession -of the MHanoverians. That com- 
promise may not seem to us a _ very romantic 
achievement, but it was necessary for a nation which 
had been through the Civil Wars, the triumph of the 
Puritans, and the Restoration. The Puritans represented 
one kind of unreason, the Restoration an equally irrational 
reaction from it. In the same way the later fantastic 
poets and the late Elizabethan dramatists expressed an 
extravagant idealism from which the Restoration writers 
revolted no less extravagantly into a brutal and sceptical 
realism. Addison, more than any writer perhaps, repre- 
sented the protest of common sense and morality against 
both. We may smile at the pretensions of the Age of 
Reason now, but the early poetry and drama of a man so 
great as Dryden are proof enough how much reason was 
needed if literature was not to exhaust itself in mere filth 
and vapouring ; and we may be sure that but for the Age 
of Reason and the new discipline which it imposed upon 
our literature we could never have had the Romantic Re- 
vival. The Age of Reason taught poets to ask themselves 
whether they were talking nonsense and to be ashamed if 
they were. It also taught them to ask themselves what 
object they had in writing, and it set before them objects 
which may not seem to us to be the best possible, but 
which at any rate were plain and rational. Mr. Court- 
hope’s second chapter is on that Whig panegyrical poetry 
which came into being after the Revolution. That poetry 
may not be worth very much, but compared with inferior 
Caroline or Restoration poetry, it has at any rate an in- 
telligible and decent purpose. It does not seem to be 
the work of lunatics or of nasty-minded schoolboys. Then 
he writes of the didactic poets. They are not much in 


themselves ; but they helped to clear poetry of the vapours 
that had gathered about it; and the good work was done 
still more completely by the familiar poets, on whom Mr. 
Courthope has an excellent chapter. Men like Prior dis 
encumbered poetry of a great many obsolete trappings. 
They made it nimble and shrewd, freed it from the idols 
of the cave, and taught it to put on a good face to the 
world. This was necessary if poetry was not to lose all 
touch with reality, was to be anything except a game of 
high-sounding words and vague images. We should read 
these poets now without any impatience of their triviality 


and lack of passion, remembering that poetry had 
still a great and new destiny before it, and _ that 
they, in their own way, were training it for 
that destiny. The great lyric poets who were to be, 


Coleridge, Shelley, Mr. Swinburne, could never have at- 
tained to their swiftness of movement and clearness of 
music if their language had not been clarified and made 
supple by men of the world who wrote of familiar things. 
Wordsworth, too, owed far more to the eighteenth cen- 
tury than he knew. He could never have written: 
‘**Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far off things 

And battles long ago,” 
unless the eighteenth century had given a conversational 
ease to English verse which he was able to put to new 
and higher uses. 

On Pope and Johnson and Goldsmith Mr. Courthope 
is excellent. Of Collins and Gray he speaks more un- 
certainly ; and, indeed, they are difficult writers to treat, 
and it is hard to find their right place, to know what was 
their historic importance or how great they were. His 
comparison of their respective merits, however, is very 
just. He will not exalt either of them at the expense 
of the other. But it is rather difficult to follow him when 
he says that in architectural design Gray was Collins's 
superior. The want of coherent design is surely the chief 
defect both in Gray’s and Collins’s Odes; and Gray in 
particular seems to need every kind of extraneous aid to 
give coherence to his poetry. None of his odes are in- 
formed with any single great idea, and what consistency 
they have is the result of anxious taste rather than 
of inspiration. But Mr. Courthope’s whole chapter on 
the Early Romantic Movement is excellent, and the 
chapter on the Religious Lyrical Poetry of the eighteenth 
century is not only an admirable piece of work but it is 
done for the first time. Altogether, the volume is a great 
achievement. 





FUTURE COLONISATION. 
AFRICA FROM SOUTH TO NoRTH THROUGH MAROTSELAND. 


Major A. St. H. Gibbons, F.R.G.S. 
Two vols. 32s. net. 


THE two great continents of South America and Africa, 
pendant, like enormous pears, from their northern main- 
lands, are the two great strikingly similar features in the 
map of the world. Their physical resemblance is, however, 
the least notable thing about them. It is in the part 
they play that their chief likeness consists. Just as the 
big hotels abroad have their “ annexes,” into which guests 
overflow when the hotel itself is full wp, so these great 
Southern continents seem destined to receive in time to 
come the growing populations-of the North. They are 
to act the part respectively of annexes to North America 
and Kurope. In each case it is the North that holds the 
enterprising, expanding, mutiplying, dominating races 
into whose hands present-day civilisation has been con- 
fided, while, East and West, the South holds those com- 
paratively thelpless and stationary peoples to whom 
“modern progress must, I suppose, present itself as one 
of those terrific scourges to which humanity is now and 
then inexplicably liable.” 

It is worth realising these main facts of the situation 
just now because it so happens that the Governments both 
sides of the Atlantic are themselves just awakening to 
them. The control and management andi opening-up by 
the North of its Southern annex is just beginning to 
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become one of the main factors of present politics, and no 
coubt will go on to embrace a larger and larger share of 
them. America, with that instinct for futurity which I 
suppose was meant to compensate her for the absence of 
a past, was naturally the first to divine the intention of the 
geographical position. The Monroe Doctrine is probably 
the most impudently sublime thing of its kind that his- 
tory records. Eighty years ago, when that doctrine was 
promulgated, their unexplored backwoods and untrodden 
prairies might have scared the Americans with the sense 
of their own loneliness. Nevertheless, unaffrighted by 
the silence round them, they even then looked across 
these solitudes to those other more distant ones, and 
dreamed ot the day when so vast a foreground should 
need a background on the same scale. It was a fine 
stretch of the imagination indeed. Rarely, perhaps, has 
a race shown such supreme confidence in its own energy 
and breeding powers. 

Of course a number of excuses were invented to dis- 
guise the true meaning of this tremendous diplomacy. It 
was all done in the interests of peace. It was to prevent 
the European situation from repeating itself. The North 
itself had no direct interest in the matter at all. If any- 
one except the marine ever believed these tales present 
events must be opening their eyes. Mr. Roosevelt en- 
joys talking about his plans, and the interpretation he puts 
on the sacred doctrine is pretty clear. There is a con- 
siderable jump from the original declaration that Nor- 
thern intervention with Southern States should be strictly 
confined to “ enabling their people to work out their own 
political and natural destiny for themselves” to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's threat of interference in the  in- 
ternal government of any State which failed to “keep 
order and pay its obligations,” or even to “ act with decency 
in industrial and political matters.” An article in The 
Speaker the other day defined this change in the doctrine 
as a change “ from a defensive to an aggressive principle.” 
At any rate it shows, and this is the advantage of having 
a talker in charge of operations, that the North is well 
aware of the possibilities in the way of aggression that 
lurk in this principle, and that it is beginning to turn its 
attention to those possibilities and seriously to consider the 
future which a due disregard of its treaties and obligations 
may secure for it in the South. ' 

But this is only half the picture. Africa, as J said, 
plays the same part to us as South America does to 
North. The minor differences are that we, being more 
crowded on this side than they are on the other, are 
more anxious to enter into our inheritance without delay, 
and also that the problem is complicated and made2 
much more interesting by the number of nations which 
desire to go shares. With regard to this division France, 
as I daresay the reader knows, has a most interesting 
theory. M. Reclus has lately written a book, which has 
been received with much interest, in which it is argued 
that Africa ought by rights to be the portion of the Latin 
races of Southern Europe, while the Northern, Saxon 
races should find their outlet in the New World. We 
English are always boasting that travel is nothing to us, 
and that we are such wonderful pioneers. Let us there- 
fore go away to the Western Hemisphere, the great future 
home of the Anglo-Saxon race, and to Australia too, if we 
like, and let us leave the neighbouring continent of Africa 
to the Latin people who are not so fond of gadding about. 
Already Spaniards, French, and Italians are pouring on to 
the opposite African coasts. They will intermingle and 
overspread the land. The ancient Latin race will renew 
its youth. Quel avenir! 

I allude to this scheme because it shows with what 
splendid zeal France is throwing herself into the work 
of the opening up of Africa So passionately does she 
feel that this is the destined task that she is ready to face 
it alone, or, at least, without the powerful help of the 
Anglo-Saxon people. We have, of course, only to look 
at the map to see in what respect this zeal is excessive. 
Africa is the South America of Europe. The task of 
opening it up belongs to Europe, and the most we can do 


to meet France’s convenience in regard to the Latin races 
is to yield them the nearer portion and turn our own atten- 
tion to regions more remote. 

And this brings me at last to the book before me, for 
it is with these remoter regions that Major Gibbons deals. 
I can but indicate its place in the general scheme. Barotse- 
land, or, as those call it who know it well, and as Major 
Gibbons has amply earned the right to call it, Marotse- 
land, is that semi-independent State of Central South 
Africa which lies about the head waters of the Zambesi. 
Though it is included within our sphere of influence, and 
is bordered on the east by British Central Africa and on 
the south by Rhodesia, it is practically am unknown coun- 
try. The information collected by Major Gibbons’s expe- 
dition, and very interestingly set forth by him in two large 
volumes, with the help of maps and photographs, is almost 
the only reliable information we possess of that region. 
It is not of an entirely inviting kind. Much of the country 
seems to consist of feverish marsh, desert, or dense forest ; 
obstacles to settlement which make up a very effective 
Monroe Doctrine for Africa of Nature’s imposing. There 
is a certain proportion of high plateaux and hills. What- 
ever the future may have in store for the country, however, 
Major Gibbons’s work is most opportune. It fills a blank 
which greatly needed filling and which it was our business 
to fill. Let us only hope that “all serious readers” will 
take to heart Major Gibbons’s exhortations and see to it 
that our position out there “shall grow not merely more 
potent in the direction of material development, but exert 
the highest possible moral and social influence over the 
hordes of barbarians whose future generations will develop 
useful or troublesome tendencies in proportion as they are 
governed intelligently or otherwisé in the near future.” 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 





SONGS AND AN EPIC. 


Love’s Journey. By Ethel Clifford. London: John Lane. 
5s. net. g 

THe TrRaGeDy oF ASGARD. By Victor Plarr. London: Elkin 
Mathews. ts. net. 


In her Songs of Dreams, published about two years ago, 
Miss Clifford showed a remarkable power of using well- 
known cadences, and fitting to them a rather musical and 
choice vocabulary, in order to present a number of tender 
fancies and inventions. She pleased the reader, but, far 
more, she surprised him by her premature achievement. 
Almost every piece had a kind of perfection in the 
smoothness of its numbers and the development of its 
ideas. Many therefore came to believe in the future 
of Miss Clifford’s verse. We confess that our own feel- 
ing was different. Her very perfection made us doubt 
and sent us to inquire into its nature, with results that 
confirmed our admiration but did not lead us to form 
any great hopes; for we seemed to find that, although 
she had much light material and much skill in verse, the 
form was invariably a thing quite apart from the idea. 
In short, her excellence lay in a kind of delicate rhetoric ; 
it resembled the excellence of good translations into 
classical verse; and in that mode, any considerable 
advance was not to be expected. 

These same gifts and limitations are to be noticed 
in Lave’s Journey, a book of many charms. Take, for 
example, the first half of her “ Song in the Beechwood ” : 

“TI wish we had not strayed here in the wood— 

Your face is grown so strange within its shade— 

I look into your eyes and see a soul 

That my soul knows not, and I am afraid. 
And when you lean toward me by the pool 
I feel, I know not why, I must withhold 
My hand that your hand seeks. I know not why 
My lips, when you would kiss, are still and cold. 
If you would keep me we must take the road, 
For in the trees my soul grows wild again. 

I think I was a dryad long ago, 

And know no lovers but the wind and rain.” 


We believe that many will read those verses and the 
three that follow with pleasure, but we also think that 
few will read them not only without feeling that her words 
fit the mood indifferently, but with some dim apprehen- 
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The Metrostyle Pianola. 
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F you are in any way fond of music you cannot possibly get away from the fact that the 
Metrostyle Pianola is absolutely necessary to you, if you would derive the fullest amount 
of enjoyment from the art of pianoforte playing. 


Whether you can play by hand, or cannot play at all, the Metrostyle Pianola is the one 
and only means by which you can play the best music in the best possible way. 


With the Metrostyle anyone can exactly reproduce the playing of Paderewski, Moszkowski, 
Bauer, etc., etc. It cannot be too strongly borne in mind that this is not an indefinite statement. 


The Metrostyle has only been made possible through the active co-operation of great 
artistes such as these. Every name of authority we mention has been intimately connected 
with the Pianola. In many cases the artiste has himself played over compositions, and recorded 
his interpretations on the music rolls, so that his rendering remains for all time, to be reproduced 
by anyone with the aid of Metrostyle Pianola. 


From the moment of becoming a Pianola owner, you are master practically of all the music 
there is. Youcan play the most complicated compositions exactly as they have been rendered 
by some authority of world-wide fame. The repertoire numbers more than 15,000 compositions. 


The Metrostyle Pianola costs £63. In comparison with the marvellous power it brings 
you the cost is relatively small, but we have a part-payment system should you wish to avail 
yourself of it. 


Exigencies of space only permit us to quote a few endorsements, although the same 
unstinted praise has been bestowed by almost every musician of note. 


PADEREWSKI. I consider the Metrostyle indispensable to the Pianola, and I have indicated my 
interpretations of several compositions with great interest. 


GRIEG. Before I heard the Metrostyle I had thought all such instruments were only 
machines. 
RICHTER. It was difficult to believe that it was not an artiste performing, for the difference 


between its playing and that of other similar devices is so great as to be startling 


JOACHIM. The Metrostyle Pianola has completely changed my opinion, for not only does it 
play the notes correctly, but with the Metrostyle interpretation is given which is 
equal to that of an artiste, 


You may not wish to spend £63, the price of a Metrostyle Pianola, or £53 for a Pianola, 
ordinary model. Perhaps a second-hand Pianola is what you would like, or a cheaper piano- 
player, also of our own manufacture. We have instruments at all prices, and whatever the price 
we warrant them the best money can buy. 


You are invited to call at Afolian Hall and have a practical demonstration of the Metrostyle 
Pianola. 


If unable to call, write for full particulars, specifying Catalogue A.B. 
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THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
fEolian Hall, 
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sion at least of a manner that would fit it more per- 
suasively. Miss Clifford might have written the poem in 
four or five other ways. And this is noticeable in every 
piece we have carefully examined. But what convinces 
us still more of the probable truth of our contention 1s 
that in every piece we are inclined, after reading it, to 
make this examination—a feeling we have not had after 
reading poetry, but a feeling which continually enabled 
us to discover new instances of Miss Clifford’s skill. 

Mr. Victor Plarr’s poem is a highly attractive at- 
tempt to make Thor and Odin and Loki and Balder as 
glorious to us as they obviously have been to him. But 
the poem is in three moods, which are fatal to its quality 
as awhole. In the first and commonest mood, the writer 
is not held by his subject at all, and is thus able to digress 
in a way which, if it is often pleasing, is yet regrettable. 
In the second mood he grapples strongly with his 
subject and produces now a catalogue and now a 
fine piece of description. In the third and rarest mood 
he is at one with his subject and is moved to write a few 
entirely admirable lines. His desire to make poetry out 
of a subject very dear to him, and already dear to poetry 
in “ Balder Dead,” is always clear and often effectual ; yet 
we see Mr. Plarr apart from his heroes, and are aware con- 
tinually of his attitude towards them in a manner not usual 
in poetry. And we must confess that we prefer the pas- 
sages in which he shows the influence of those old gods 
upon his mind to those in which he tries to praise them 
well. The personal, almost autobiographical, interludes in 
the poem are all delightful; his appeal, e¢.g., to 
Bragi, the poet of the gods, and his compliment to Snorri 
Storlesson. So, too, are the many well-contrived similes 
that decorate the tale; when, ¢.g., he compares the lights 
in the battle of the gods with the “dancing midnight 
torches on some Cymric stream . . -” or when he 
speaks of Surtur in battle: 

“A ravening fire in front, 

And walls of flame behind, he towered, as towers 

That TJ'orre of Bologna Dante sang, 

And like that 7’orre in the travelling cloud.” 

Nevertheless, though he might support himself by 
many august precedents, these good things always seem to 
us inessential, not to say wrong, hike stained glass in the 
windows of a Renaissance library. His knowledge of the 
myth is undoubted ; his enthusiasm is great. But there is 
little trace of the vision or the supreme intellectual effort 
which could have combined the two. The story advances 
laboriously, with broken lines and no clear aim. Out of 
the inevitably monotonous level rise now and then the 
similes we have spoken of and pieces of description and 
reflection which we have much enjoyed. 





SEVRES CHINA. 


A History AND DESCRIPTION OF FRENCH PorRCELAIN. By E. S. 
Auscher. Translated and edited by William Burton, F.C.S. 
London: Cassell and Co. 30s. 

SEVRES china is not to everyone’s taste. Its long associa- 

tion with courts and rich men’s houses prejudices some 

against it, while others are repelled by the decadent style 
of art which it reflects so completely. Yet it cannot be 
ignored by anyone who is interested in china, for it repre- 
sents the highest technical development of the porcelain 
industry in Europe and has had a far-reaching influence 
upon our Own potters, who lead the world. The mere 
collector, of course, delights in Sévres, and, if he has 
money enough, will cheerfully buy vases whose auction 
price is now measured in thousands of guineas. And 
there is some method in his madness; old Sévres china 
would not have steadily appreciated in value throughout 
the past century, despite all changes of fashion, if it had 
not a special quality that distinguishes it from other kinds 
of porcelain and makes it permanently attractive. 

Englishmen, at any rate, have been the most assiduous 

collectors of Sévres; the King, at Windsor Castle and 

Buckingham Palace, and the nation, at Hertford House, 

possess the very finest collections in existence. There 


should thus be many readers for M. Auscher’s admirable 
new book on Sévres and other French porcelains, which 
Mr. William Burton has translated and edited with great 
care in his valuable series of ceramic books. M. 
Auscher was formerly works manager at the Sévres fac- 
tery and has written much on the subject, so that we are 
nut surprised to find his book far superior to any that we 
have had in English. 

The first French porcelain was made by Poterat at 
Rouen in 1673. Twenty years later the Chicanneaus 
were making porcelain at St. Cloud, a factory which the 
Regent Orléans afterwards took under his protection. The 
Prince de Condé established the next important factory at 
Chantilly about the year 1725, and ten years later the 
Mennecy-Villeroy works came into being under the 
patronage of another great noble, the Duc de Villeroy. 
But all these well-known factories are of minor importance 
compared with that of Vincennes, which, taken over in 
1745 by a company of financiers and courtiers, was trans- 
ferred to Sévres in 1756 and bought by Louis XV. in 
1759. Sévres enjoyed a monopoly of printed and gilded 
porcelain and was backed by the resources of the State, 
so that it might well outshine the private factories. 
Madame de Pompadour made it her plaything and Louis 
had to join in the game. It is characteristic of King and 
favourite that they should spend £70,000 on a new 
building for the porcelain works at the very time when 
they were plunging France into a long and disastrous war 
with England and Prussia. The Pompadour, with femi- 
nine sagacity, had a comfortable suite of rooms attached 
to the factory for the King’s use, so that he might be re 
minded of his new toy. They filled their palaces with 
Sévres ware, distributed it in presents, and made the 
courtiers buy it at the sales held on New Year's Day at Ver- 
sailles. The discovery of the famous pink ground-colour, 
properly called rose Pompadour, and not rose du Barry, in 
1757 may well have consoled the Court for the defeat at 
Rossbach. When the Pompadour had gone, the du Barry 
became protectress of the factory; Louveciennes over- 
flowed with Sévres ornaments and flowers, as Belle Vue 
had done. Marie Antoinette, when she became Queen, 
continued the tradition. For forty years, Sévres enjoyed 
all the privileges that court favour could bestow. The 
best artists and chemists were only too glad to give their 
services in perfecting the royal porcelain. The taxpayers’ 
money was freely spent on the factory. Its special pro- 
duct of soft-paste porcelain, the pale tendre, became 
famous, and has retained its fame. The Empress 
Catherine II. was one well-known patron. Her Sévres 
dinner service of 744 pieces took thirteen years to make, 
and cost £16,500. Unluckily, M. Auscher tells us, she 
disputed the bill, and probably never paid it, though the 
price was by no means excessive. Having perfected the 
soft-paste, the Sévres chemists sought to rival the hard 
paste, or true porcelain, of Dresden, and succeeded in 
1769. When Napoleon, master of Europe, ordered the 
Dresden authorities to reveal all their secrets to Brong- 
niart, Sévres hadi little or nothing to leam. The Alsatian 
potter Hannong had made hard-paste porcelain before 
1750 and had given his receipts to the jealous monopolists 
of Sévres. A tactful director contrived to interest 
Louis XVI. in the new ware by showing him some minia- 
ture groups im which living insects drew coaches or acted 
as dogs. Such trifles were calculated to please the wild 
and foolish young King. But hard-paste was almost too 
easy to work, just as soft-paste had been too difficult, and 
the abandonment of the old pdte Jendre in 1800 coincided 
with an artistic decline in the industry, from which re- 
covery has been slow. When Sévres began to tur out 
life-sized statues and porcelain coaches it was on the high 
road to ruin. Moreover, it had keen rivals, not onl 
abroad, but in Paris, where Monsieur the Duc d’Orléans 
and Marie Antoinette herself had encouraged factories that 
infringed the Sévres monopoly. It is still a great fac- 


tory, producing fine work, but since the Revolution its 
porcelain has not had the unique charm of “ old Sévres.” 
M. Auscher brings his history down to the present day, 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


SIR IAN HAMILTON'S 


Splendid Book on the War. 


Of which the Fifth Thousand is selling rapidly within a 
month of the date of publication. 
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THE LIFE OF FROUDE 


By HERBERT PAUL. 


(16/- net. 





“You may agree or disagree; you may smile or oy your teeth as 
the political and historical ninepins go down. But if you care at all for 
matters rical, or political, or ecclesiastical you will not be 
bored.” — 7imes. 

**Mr. Paul's ‘ Life of Froude’ will certainly stand as one of the books 
of the year. It is not only a brilliant piece of biography and vin- 
dication by one of the most accomplished of contemporary men of letters ; 
it also possesses the profound interest which gathers round an attempt to 
interpret one of the greatest and most inscrutable of the Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Paul provides some fascinating character sketches 
of the men of the time—Carlyle, Disraeli, Freeman—with an eloquence and 
pungent irony which carries the reader through the whole volume.” 

—Daily News. 

“Tt must, even if only by force of circumstances, hold the position of 
ee the last, as well as the first, -y “3 of James Anthony Froude, a 
position of literary importance for ail time to come.” —Graphic. 





LONDON: SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD., PUBLISHERS. 








** Mr. Paul is very fortunate in his subject, and his treatment of it leaves 
little to be desired. Especially we feel that his book is a most felicitous 
combination of the grave and the gay, with the result that there is, perhaps, 
not a dull page in it. We commend it very warmly to all lovers of 
literature. It will speed most cheerfully and profitably a few of these winter 
evenings.” —Birmingham 
“An excellent and well-considered account of a man of mark, In- 

tally it tains critical and other matter of much value about notable 
contemporaries, such as Newman, Kingsley, Swioburne, Emerson, and 
Arnold.’—Ziverpool Courier. 

“The book of the year. . The present biography will do 
much to fix Froude in his true place in the gallery of English litterateurs, 
and, perhaps, free his memory from some undeserved reproaches and unfair 
criticism, from which it was his misfortune to be a sufferer beyond the 
experience of most."—Dum/fries Courier. 


cid. 








THE LIFE OF FROUDE 


By HERBERT PAUL. 


16/- net.) 

















RUDYARD KIPLING. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR by F. H. TOWNSEND. 
8vo, 6s. 


THE ARMY OF A DREAM. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BROTHERHOOD. 


By W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M., D.C.L. 
With 40 Photogravure Plates, and other Illustrations. 








2 vols, 8vo, 42s. net. 


Mornino Post: ‘‘ The Story Mr. Hunt tells of Pre-Raphaelitism is likewise 
the story of his own life, and it makes delightful and instructive reading. We 
have found Mr. Hunt's life story engrossing.” 





New Book on Venice by Mr. MARION CRAWFORD. 


GLEANINGS FROM 
VENETIAN HISTORY. 


With 225 Illustrations by JoserpH PENNELL. 
2 vols, extra crown 8vo, 21s. net. 
Sranparp: “A very attractive book. . .. Mr. Crawford tells us in attrac- 
tive style of the architecture and art, the legends and history of the island city. 


.. . The book will awaken pleasant memories in all who have visited this city of 
the waters.” 


New Work by the Author of “ Manchu and Muscovite.” 
THE RE-SHAPING OF 
THE FAR EAST. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
With Illustrations and Map. 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. net. 
Times: “The author, combining the knowledge of the student with the 
knowledge of the man on the spot, presents the Far Eastern question exhaus- 


tively in almost every imaginable aspect. Mr. Weale’s book is the most valuable 
of recent contributions to the elucidation of Far Eastern Problems.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 
By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
With Notes by the Author. 
Edited by HALLAM LoRD TENNYSON. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
By WILLIAM O’BRIEN, M.P. 
With Photogravure Portraits. 








8vo, 14s. net. 


Dairy Curonicie.—* Apart from the se'f-revelation and the political drama 
of the book—to all ot whieh no quotation could do justice—there are delightful 
personal reminiscences. . . . Mr. O'Brien’s book leaves the impression of a 
vivid and exceptional personality.” 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. 


By HERBERT A. EVANS. 
With Illustrations by Freperick L, Gricas, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS ON ECONOMICS. 
By H. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., B.Sc., F.G.S. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN'’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limitgp, Lonpon, 
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tells us how an American founded the great porcelain 
industry of Limoges, and describes the latest develop 
ments of Sévres and other French potteries. He rounds 
off an excellent book with a chapter on forgeries and 
with lists of the many distinguished painters and sculptors 
who have worked at Sévres, with their works. Twenty- 
four excellent coloured plates, besides many black and 
white illustrations, adorn the book. It is surprising to see 
how well the three-colour process renders the rose Pompa- 
dour, jonguille, turquoise, blew de roi, and other beautiful 
gromd-colours for which old Sévres is famous. 





FICTION. 
THE Hovse oF MirtH. By Edith Wharton. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 6s. 1905. 


Miss Ep1irh Wuarton’s new work, The House of Mirth, 
makes an appeal successfully to that large public 
which cares very little how its appetite is stimulated so 
long as the dishes are many, the lights brilliant, and the 
company it meets is smart and well groomed. The 
moralist will also be pleased with her novel, for the 
gilded vices and follies of the smart set of New York 
society come in for a vigorous dressing down at Miss 
Wharton’s hands; the Lonest democrat will also rejoice 
over it, for if, as is indeed possible, the fashionable New 
Yorker is as brainless, soulless, and heartless as he is 
shown to be in the pages of The House of Mirth, the old 
proverb about the spending of ill-gotten wealth may be 
applied with fine moral indignation to the dollars of the 
millionaire. Certainly the types of men and women casti- 
gated by Miss Wharton cannot be defended, if they have 
been limned truthfully from the life. For the only justi- 
fication of the existence of a society of smart frivolous 
folk, luxurious pleasure-seekers, unproductive idlers, is 
that they should represent standards of taste and breed- 
ing whick. have at least some value ornamentally, or some 
interest as a new growth. But the frivolous society of 
New York as represented by the Van Osburghs and the 
Gus Trevors, the Julia Dorsets, the Ned Van Alstynes, 
the Jack Stepneys, and their circle, is painted as being 
mediocre in everything but its vulgarity and lack of in- 
telligence. It is a corrupt, mercenary, and stupid society, 
the men without manliness and the women with no re- 
finements of taste beyond that supplied to them by the 
efforts of their milliners, upholsterers, and French chefs. It 
is a purely parasitic society of moneyed people, without 
breeding or traditions of any kind, a society in which 
bridge playing and Stock Exchange gambling form the only 
real stimulus for the exercise of their brains, and the social 
ambition of being smart or displaying their smartness 
ostentatiously is the one living interest of their lives. This 
picture may or may not be overdrawn, but Miss Wharton 
has so arranged her canvas as to make all the crowd of 
smart moneyed vulgarians sudsidiary to the two main figures 
of her hero and heroine, Selden and Lily Bart, who, not 
of the society, have a special social value in it through their 
manners, breeding, and intelligence being recognisably of 
that stamp which the best European society prizes and to 
which the sons and daughters of millionaires uneasily 
«spire. Miss Lily Bart is “the victim of the civilisation 
that produced her,” she has grace and charm and a fas- 
cination of manner that produce this effect on the on- 
looker of “a fine glare of beauty and fastidiousness.” And 
the motive of The House of Mirth is the struggle between 
her taste for the luxury of the crowded selfish world of 
pleasure that is ready to make much of her, and the price 
that she cannot make up her mind to pay. The price that 


is demanded of her, an almost penniless woman, is to 
make a big catch, and be bought up in matrimony by some 
vulgarian who is keen to possess a fastidiously refined 
woman. She has no other course before her, except to 
remain the hanger-on of rich people who expect amuse- 
ment and a variety of social services from her in return 
for the smart house parties and yachting cruises and 


dinners to which they invite her. 
dious to persevere asgiduously in “ making her catch,” and 
she is not fastidious enough in her soul to give up her 
luxurious surroundings and marry Selden, the poor man. 
And it is in her analysis of Selden’s ambiguous character 
and proceedings that Miss Wharton first fails in linking-up 
her story. We do not understand Selden; there is the 
fine mistiness of Mr. Henry James’s most nebulous heroes 
hanging around him. If he is as penetrating and clever 
as he is supposed to be, would he have faded away into 
the background when he has once been penetrated by Miss 
Bart’s charm? Again, if Miss Bart is as clever as she is 
supposed to be, would she not have realised her exact posi- 
tion with the coarse and repulsive Gus Trevor when he 
speculates on her behalf and hands her thousands of 
dollars as her winnings? For the plot of the novel necessi- 
tates that Miss Bart should fall between two stools, and 
by her camaraderie with two of the husbands of her women 
friends should eventually damn herself and so ruin her 
matrimonial prospects in the eyes of the Smart Set. We 
cannot think that an experienced and clever woman would 
allow herself to be compromised on so many occasions by 
her grossly masculine and spitefully feminine friends. It 
is a matter of psychological analysis; we cannot see clearly 
what is in Miss Bart’s nature, what is in her heart or her 
soul. She is sketched suggestively, and then little by little 
the mist thickens around her, and we cannot say with 
precision why she does this thing or allows that thing to 
be done. Miss Wharton has apparently sacrificed the 
firm and delicate outlines of Mr. Henry James’s earlier 
manner for the involved and misty atmosphere of his later 
period. And as much of the effectiveness of her own 
short stories was derived apparently from a careful study 
of her master, it is perhaps only fitting that she should 
share also in the halo of dubiety that shines and shimmers 
around his latter-day example. The threads in The House 
of Mirth are too finely spun and snap at last by their own 
slightness. The story reaches to over 500 pages, and more 
than half of the lengthy analysis of feminine mood and 
social atmosphere is inconclusive. If Miss Wharton will 
study other models, above all French models, she is clever 
enough to carry through almost any artistic theme she may 
select. But The House of Mirth is an artistic failure— 
it is a failure that will nterest the critic as well as the 
general public, but it is a failure none the less. 


Miss Bart is too fasti- 





We have received a number of the children’s books of 
Messrs. Dean and Son, of Fleet-street. Some of these are 
printed upon untearable paper ; that is to say, paper which 
only a child with the determination to tear it at all costs 
could tear. This paper does not spoil the appearance of 
the books in any way ; indeed, it can only be distinguished 
from ordinary paper on a close inspection. A book likely 
ta please small children is “1, 2, Buckle My Shoe,” and 
other familiar rhymes upon untearable paper, bound in the 
form of a folding screen, so that the child if it chooses can 
lay the whole book out before him and look at it all to- 
gether. There is also a volume of nursery rhymes and tales 
and another containing the stories of Cinderella and Dame 
Wiggins. These are all on untearable paper, contain 
brightly-coloured pictures, and are published at a moderate 
price. 








~ CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now Ready, demy 8vo, 32 pp., price 6d. net ; 
post free, 7d. net. 


PROTECTIVE DUTIES AND WHAT 
THE FOREIGNER WOULD PAY. 


A Universal Law of Incidence exemplified in Wheat. 
By EDWARD SOMES SAXTON, 
Sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


London: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 
Fetter Lane, C. F. CLAY, Manager. 
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New, Forthcoming, and Recent Books 
published by 


GEORGE NEWNES, 





LIMITED. 
OLD PEWTER. By MALCOLM BELL. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Library of Applied Arts.) (Next week. 
MERYON. By HUGH STOKES. 7s. 6d. net. (Great 
Etchers.) [Next week. 


GREEK LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By W. 
MILLER. Illustrated. gs. 6d, net. 


DIFFERENT DRUMMERS. By EVELYNE RYND, 


Author of ‘‘Mrs. Green.” 3s. 6d 


THE STORY OF THE CHA*PIONS OF THE 
ROUND TABLE. By HOWARD PYLE. Iliustrated by the Author. 


10s. 6d. net. 





DRAWINGS OF SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
By T. MARTIN WOOD. 


DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. L. 


DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, BART., 
P.R.A. By MALCOLM BEL 


HANS SINGE 


uarter vellum. 4to, 7s. 6d. neteach. (Modern Master Draughtsmen. 
ee 
DRAWINGS OF ALBRECHT DURER. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. HANS SINGER. 4to, half vellum, 7s 6d. net. 
(Drawings of Great Masters. 


DRAWINGS OF ADOLPH VON MENZEL. By Dr. 
DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. MARTIN WOOD. 





THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By J. 
ERNEST PHYTHIAN. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE _LATER WoRK OF TITIAN. By HENRY 


S. 3s. 6d. net 
TINTORETTO. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. 
EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By MALCOLM BELL, 
FILIPPINO LIPPI, By P. J. KONODY. 
ROSSETTI’S PAINTINGS. By ERNEST RADFORD. 


PAINTINGS OF PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By 
ARSENE ALEXANDRE. Fcap 4to, quarter vellum, 3s. 6d. net each. 


(Newnes A+t Library. 





McA‘LISTER AND HIS DOUBLE. By ARTHUR 
TRAIN. 6s. 


WHAT FOODS FEED US. By EUSTACE MILES. 1s. net. 
LATER PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT. By H.W. Lu cy 


(‘ Toby, M.P.,” of Punch), with over 300 Illustrations by “* 
(F. conetinens Gould). Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 vols. 7s. net. 
NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 

MARLOWE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. , 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLD- 


THE ‘LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN JAMES 
COOKE. By ANDREW KIPPIS, D.D 


HESAERIOES : oR WORKS BoTH HUMAN AND 
ERT HERRICK. Together with His Noble 
to, a aie Pree Pieces. 


PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JOHNSON. Each 
with Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. net; limp lambskin, 
3s. 6d. net. (Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics. 





SONGS. AND LYRICS FROM THE DRAMATISTS 
HE 16th, 17th, AND 18th CENT 


POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
THE E POEMS OF GRAY AND COLLINS. 


th Photogravure. Cloth, as. net. ; limp lambskin, as. 6d. net. 





[Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 
LYRA GERMANICA. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
THE E CHANGED cross AND | OTHER POEMS. 


bskin, as. 6d. net; cloth, as. net each. [Newnes' Devotional Series. 





AUSTRALIAN pire, iN san AND COUNTRY. 


CANADIAN, LIFE. 1N, TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 
MORGAN and L. J. BURPEE. 3s. 6d. net. [Our Empire Series. 





aes EMBROIDERY. By A. F. KENDRICK. 


ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By PERCY BATE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. [Library of the Applied Arts. 








Complete Illustrated Book List Post Free on Application. 











You can examine these Books 
at any Bookseller’s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE MEMOIRS OF 
DR. THOMAS W. EVANS: 


Recollections of the Second French Empire. 
Edited by EDWARD A. CRANE, M.D. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 
21s. net. 


THE STORY OF A 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 


By LORD COLERIDGE, K.C. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 35 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


A QUEEN OF 
NAPOLEON’S COURT: 
The Life Story of Desiree Bernadotte. 
By CATHERINE BEARNE. Author of ‘A Leader ot 


Society at Napoleon’s Court,” &c. With 39 Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 
By GAETANO NEGRI. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor PASQUALE VILLARI. With 8 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 21s, net. 


HISTORY. 


THE STORY OF GREECE 
FROM THE COMING OF THE 
HELLENES TO A.D. 14. 


By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. With 2 Maps and 
about 7o Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SOMERSET HOUSE, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RAYMOND NEEDHAM and ALEXANDER 
WEBSTER. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


TRAVEL. 


ROUND ABOUT MY 
PEKING GARDEN. 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE, Author of ‘“‘ The Land of the 


Blue Gown,” &c. With over go Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 


JOHN CHINAMAN AT HOME. 


By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, lately Chaplain to His Majesty’s 
Forces in Hong-Kong. With 36 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d, net. 


IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO: 


A Wanderer’s Experiences. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. With an Introduction 


by ADMIRAL MoresBy. With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
108. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTICS, ASCETICS, 
AND SAINTS OF INDIA. 


By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, LL.D. With tg Illustra- 
tions. Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


neopets SCIENCE. 


THE NATURE AND ORIGIN 
OF LIVING MATTER. 


By H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
With 76 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH, 


And Other Geological Studies. 
By W. J. SOLLAS, LL.D., D.Sc. F.R.S. With 98 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

HOW TO KNOW THE 

STARRY HEAVENS. 


An Invitation to the Study of the Suns and Worlds. 
By EDWARD IRVING. With Charts, Coloured Plates, 
Diagrams, and many Engravings of Photographs. Demy 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON. 
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INSURANCE, 
THE SURPLUSES OF AMERICAN OFFICES. 


HE three large New York offices doing business in 
this country lay some stress in their publications 
un their immense surpluses, and no doubt the figures often 
occasion surprise. ‘These large funds tend to allay any 
doubts that may arise as to whether the results of a pro- 
posed assurance will be satisfactory, and in this way are 
useful. A mutuc! society with a cash surplus of eight to 
fourteen million pounds may appear a kind of enchanted 
cave to the sanguine and_ uninitiated. Judging 
from the returns made to the Board of Trade, the prac- 
tical working out of the shares of individual policyholders, 
where they can be compared with those given by home 
offices, come, when closely examined, within the limits of 
the common-place in life assurance. 

An examination of these advertised surpluses brings 
the inquirer to some of the central and chief differences 
of the English and American systems of assurance. The 
figures owe their prominence to two main causes, firstly, 
the lengthy periods which elapse under American policies 
before the bonuses are divided, and, secondly, the way in 
which the liabilities are calculated. 

As is well known, the New York offices generally issue 
assurances on plans whereby the profits are accumulated 
for an agreed-upon period, ten, fifteen, or twenty years, as 
the case may be, the longer periods apparently predominat- 
ing. If the assurance is lapsed or surrendered, or if death 
occurs before the end of the term, no bonuses are paid, 
but whatever sums have accrued to the credit of the policy 
are held for the benefit of those continuing in force. There 
is no objection to this arrangement if it meets the wishes 
of insurers, but it should be understood that the bonuses 
which are expected to accrue at the end of the accumula- 
tion period are not what will be earned by the operations 
of the office in respect of the policy alone. If a hundred 
twenty-year accumulation policies issued in a particular 
vear be taken, the profits of the whole group, year by 
year, go to the diminishing number who hold on and 
finally belong to the veterans who survive. ‘The lapse rate 
in the New York offices is high. From the official returns 
of the three offices in question it appears that in 1904 
the total policies in force at the end of the year and the 
discontinuances during the twelve months were as 
follows: 

Percentage 


of discon- 
tinuances in 


Number Number lapsed 1904 to assur- 
of policies in or otherwise _ ances in 
foree Dev. 31, terminated force at end 

1954. 1994. of year. 


Mutual of New 

York... cen 671,494 
New York Lile 957,201 
Vquitable of 


49,395 +» 73 
75,103 eee 7° 

59459t es S324 ee 9D 

It is clear, therefore, that whatever the additions to an 
accumulation bonus policy may be, they will consist 
not a little of the forfeited shares of those who have 
unfortunately fallen from the ranks. It appears to be the 
practice for canvassers to put before persons thinking of 
insuring, estimates of bonuses which may be expected to 
accrue on his policy, should he assure, based on what 
has actually been received by those who have just com- 
pleted a similar period. ‘This course appears wrong, as the 
figures relating to actual survivors are not really applicable 
to new assurers at all; who have the chances of non-sur- 
vivance or voluntary discontinuance before them. British 
offices as a rule divide profits every three or five years and 
give intermediate bonuses to those who die between the 
periods. An estimate based on actual results is there- 
fore far more reliable as a guide to future bonuses in the 
case of an English office than in the American ones. In 
the former, whether the policy is continued in force for 
five years or twenty years it shares in the prevailing rates, 
in the latter he must survive or no bonus will.be paid. The 
plan of long bonus periods obscures the actual interest of 
the new assurers in future profits, introduces into com- 


parisons the elements of lapse and survivance which per- 
sons technically unskilled in life assurance cannot properly 
estimate. The system, however, builds up high surpluses 
and furnishes the canvassing staff with an invaluable “ talk- 
ing point.” It enables a dazzling show to be made, which 
British companies with their more solid and less ostenta- 
tious methods do not emulate. It avoids an all-round 
comparison with the English offices, which would only be 
too glad to come to close quarters with their American 
rivals. It prevents also the effects being traced of the higher 
ratio of the expenses of management to the premium in- 
come, common to the New York offices, when compared 
with those of this country. Lastly, the existence of so 
much money not essential to the solvency of the companies 
has been in the opinion of a high authority in the States 
a temptation to loose finance. 

The second leading factor in the production of the 
surplus is, as mentioned above, the method of calculating 
the liabilities of the office. It may be pointed out that the 
surplus of a life assurance society is not a mathematical 
certainty but an estimate. The surplus is the difference 
between the assets belonging to the life policies and the 
liabilities under them. While the former consists of in- 
vestments and cash, of readily ascertainable value, the 
measure of the liabilities under the assurance contracts 
depends on future rates of mortality and the future rates 
of interest earned. An office may be solvent according to 
a valuation made on certain data, and yet appear much 
less prosperous or even insolvent if the calculations proceed 
on a more stringent basis. The American offices are 
strengthening their methods of valuation, but at present a 
large proportion of their liabilities are still valued on a 
considerably less strict basis than is used as a rule by 
British offices. If the same degree of stringency were used 
there as is done here, it is virtually certain that the sur- 
pluses would be decidedly reduced. But even taking 
them as they are, the large figures are much more the 
product of a huge business than careful management, 
coupled with special bonus methods and a not very strin- 
gent valuation. In America the question has been dis- 
cussed by Government assurance officials as to whether 
legis!ative pressure should not be exerted in the way of 
causing Offices to divide profits annually or at short inter- 
vals on all policies. It is, however, difficult to do so 
without interfering very greatly with freedom of action. 

It may, however, be questioned whether the offices 
are justified in referring to these sums as surpluses at all. 
The money is there, but by the operation of the bonus 
systems the profits are supposed to be allotted year by 
year to the policies in the respective classes. It is cer- 


tainly not clear by what process of reasoning profits defi- 
nitely allocated to assurers in the books of the companies 
and held to the credit of the assured, subject to certain 
conditions, can be perennially paraded as part of a sur- 
plus. Further, it is in the highest degree unlikely that the 
State Insurance Commissioners in America would accept 
such a description of these funds in official returns. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION. 


WILLIAM RATHBONE: 


A MEMOIR. 
By ELEANOR F, RATHBONE. 
Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Times..—‘‘ A good example of what a biography ought to be.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ For the light it throws on the 
guiding principles and the personal characteristics of a keen 
and very successful business man, it should be invaluable to 
young men especially. Mr. Rathbone did not allow his life 
to drift ; all its interests and occupations were conducted on 
a well settled pian.” 

GvARDIAN.—‘‘ The always attractive likeness of a good man 
who was also a strong man. The record of Mr. Rathbone’s 
Parliamentary career will be found instructive and en- 
couraging by those who dissent most from his political views, 
as shewing hew much the really independent member weighs 
even under the regime of the caucus, how practically useful 
he can be, and how loyal to party ties without loss of self- 
respect.” 

SPEAKER.—'It is difficult to praise too highly the skill and 
judgment with which this Memoir has been executed. It is 
rare, indeed, to read a biography at once so reticent and so 
sufficient, so simple and yet so effective. No student of 
political or social questions can read this Memoir without 
feeling his interest quicken and his faith fortified by this noble 
example of a good and great citizen.” 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


A Gut or Money. 

Ease has developed into a glut in Lombard Street, 
and this week has witnessed call loans quoted at 4 per 
cent. per annum. Naturally that was never the 
regular working rate, but the mere fact of transactions 
having taken place at such a figure is significant, 
especially as the mid-monthly Settlement on the Stock 
Exchange has been in progress. There has since been 
a rebound and discounts have also hardened appre- 
ciably, but it looks as though this had only been 
accomplished by the Bank’s taking steps to curtail the 
floating supplies of credit. Fundamentally the situa- 
tion is probably more dangerous now than when the 
money stringency was at its worst, but in these days, 
when almost any kind of paper rubbish is regarded as 
good enough for the creation of fresh credit, markets 
need never starve for very long while an appearance 
of solvency can be kept up. It is only when a 
simultaneous desire arises in one or more markets 
to turn the paper into cash that any trouble need be 
apprehended, and, judging by the way a crisis has been 
averted so far, it may be a long time before such a 
contingency has to be faced. The present spell of ease 
is mainly due to the repayment of 410,000,000 Ex- 
chequer bonds. The latest return of Public Income 
and Expenditure shows how this was accomplished. 
Treasury bills for £2,009,000 were issued last week, 
and £750,000 was borrowed from the Bank for Ways 
and Means. Then a million new Exchequer bonds have 
been created under the Cunard agreement, and 
£,2,000,000 have been raised under Naval and other 
acts. Finally Exchequer balances have been reduced 
by over £4,000,000. This can scarcely be described 
as brilliant finance when it is remembered that new 
Exchequer bonds were issued last April to take the 
place of those now paid off, and it has been as expen- 
sive to the country as it has been inconvenient to the 
Money market. Altogether 12} millions were released 
by the Treasury last week, and naturally the market 
was flooded with cheap credit. But a good deal of it 
was quickly absorbed, and the Bank return shows that 
while Public Deposits were reduced by nearly five 
millions, ‘‘Other” deposits are only £3,628,000 
higher. The market, however, has redeemed £591,009 
of ‘Other’ securities, and it has had to provide 
£972,000, this representing the decrease in the reserve, 
incuding £610,000 gold taken for export. 

L.C.C. Stock. 

The London County Council was fortunate enough 
to catch the market at its easiest for the issue of 
#1,500,000 Consolidated Three per Cent. stock. It 
was Offered at a minimum of g2, and tenders were put 
in for £3,452,110 at prices ranging from the figure 
mentioned up to 96. The average price obtained was 
£93 10s. 9d., which must be regarded as extremely 
satisfactory, for the market quotation was only 93, 
when the prospectus made its appearance. In March 
last the stock realised £97 10s. gd., but all things 
considered the Council may congratulate itself on 
doing so well. 

Tue Stock MARKETS. 

With the fortnightly Settlement in progress during 
the greater part of the week and the approach of the 
holidays there has not been much inducement for 
dealers to operate freely, and business has been dis- 
tinctly quiet in most sections. The account to be 
arranged was a moderately heavy one, but borrowers 
obtained all the accommodation they required at 4 per 
cent. less than on the previous occasion, and rates asa 
rule were lighter. Inthe Home Railway department 
they were much the same as last time, owing to the 
increase in the speculative account, but on Yankees, 
South American Rails, and Kaffirs rather lower charges 
prevailed. No difficulties have so far transpired and 
none are anticipated. For the new account dealings 


have been on a small scale, and it is unlikely that any 
important movement will be inaugurated until after the 
New Year. The House will be closed from next Friday 
night till the following Wednesday morning, and there 
will be another holiday on Monday fortnight. In the 
present condition of the markets the professionals will 
prefer to have their books as ‘‘ even” as possible over 
this period. Money is always tight at the end of the 
year, and on the present occasion there is the over- 
shadowing cloud of the Russian troubles. How matters 
will develop there it is impossible to say, but the position 
does not improve, and the desperate anxiety shown 
recently to foster a belief in Russia’s financial stability 
must create quite the opposite impression among think- 
ing people. To take only one point that completely 
demolishes the very sanguine views of Count Witte 
and other official glamourers. We all know what it 
cost this country to wind up matters after the South 
African war. Directly or indirectly we had to find some- 
thing like a hundred millions. If Russia can settle up 
for one hundred and fifty millions she will not do so 
badly. But where is the money to come from? A 
loan is out of the question while the present chaos con- 
tinues, and in the meantime she has to find over twenty 
millions a year for interest alone, all of it paid hitherto 
by fresh borrowing. That is the most imminent diffi- 
culty which the Stock markets have to consider, and 
it might at any moment upset all calculations as to 
the future course of financial affairs. However, I have 
always held the view that the Russian agony will be a 
matter of years rather than months, and the Yankees 
may get their boom at the beginning of next year if 
nothing more critical occurs meantime. Kaffirs, too, 
will probably drag along fer the present, although here 
also there is an immense amount of rottenness which 
must sooner or later be swept away. 

THe CopPEer Boom. 

The Copper market is worth watching just now, 
although un‘ortunately there are not enough data to 
form a reliable opinion as to its prospects. Perhaps 
the only certain thing is that trade cannot stand indefi- 
nitelya charge of £80 or over for the metal. The 
excuse for such a price is that stocks have run very 
low and supplies are unusually small. It is said that 
this is due to the extraordinary consumption in America, 


and it is argued that demand largely exceeds 
supply. I find it very hard to accept these 
propositions, and am much more inclined to 


believe that the scarcity is purely artificial. The 
world’s production has doubled in the past few years, 
and making every allowance for the increased demand 
in connection with electrical enterprises, it is difficult 
to see how consumption can have advanced propor- 
tionately. For one thing, substitutes are being used 
wherever possible, owing to the prohibitive prices. 
But so long as the Standard Oil group control so 
much of the output and conceal or falsify statistics it 
is almost useless to speculate on the subject. 

PEKIN SYNDICATE. 

After four years’ silence, broken only by the issue 
anonymously of sixpenny pamphlets of the bucket-shop 
type, this company has at last issued a report and 
balance-sheet made up to the end of 1904. The fact 
that the accounts are so absurdly belated, and that 
they cover a period of four years ought to be sufficient 
to warn prudent investors from putting money into the 
venture, for such unbusinesslike methods are abso- 
lutely inexcusable. Even now the information supplied 
is extremely meagre, and there is a statement in the 
auditors’ certificate which seems to indicate that the 
company’s concession is still under discussion with the 
Chinese Government. A rich seam of coal has, how- 
ever, been struck, and although the manager does not 
speak very enthusiastically about the prospects of 
finding profitable markets, the venture might do well 
enough if there were not so much water in the capital. 

LoMBARD. 














